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A, WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


eae 
“1 am resolved, this charming day, 

In the open field to stray, 

And have no roof above my head 

But that whereon the gods do tread. 

Before the yellow barn I see 

A beautiful variety 

Of strutting cocks, advancing stout, 

And flirting empty chaff about ; 

Hens, ducks, and geese, and all their brood, 

And turkeys gobbling for their food, 

While rustics thresh the wealthy floor, 

And tempt them all to crowd the door.” 

Dyer’s GRANGER HILL. 


The poet has drawn a vivid picture of the 
scenes about the farm house, as this month 
opens upon it. It is in this month, that the 
advancing season begins to be in earnest, 
and to give unmistakable indications of 
growth. In March, there were fitful gleams 
of sunshine and warmth, followed by wintry 
winds, and cold storms. Then the russet- 
brown of the autumn fields were disclosed, 
and again they were robed in snow. But 
now the sunshine isin the ascendant, and 
there is a warmth inthe April showers to 
quicken vegetation. The icicles no longer 
form from the dripping eaves, and the frosts 
that occasionally whiten the springing grass 
do not stiffen the sod. Seeds put in the 
earth no longer lie dormant. All the veget- 
able tribes are preparing to reproduce their 
kind. Itis also yearning time among all 
domestic animals, that are under the super- 
vision of the wise husbandman. Their re- 
production is more immediately under his 
control, and he so forestalls the event, that 
the young of his flocks shall come forth 
when the tender grass is first ready for their 
cropping. Now he reaps the reward for all 
his care during the long and dreary winter. 

The cows are in good flesh, their glossy 
well combed hair shines in the morning sun, 
and their calves are strong and healthy. 
They furnish abundant milk, and the veal is 
both heavier, and of better quality. The 
buteher pays an extra price for such calves, 
and it is with difficulty the farmer can keep 
his best heifers for raising. The flock: of 
sheep is now suddenly augmented by a 
large increase. It is sometimes doubled 
during this month, and the young lambs, 
scattered overthe meadow with their moth- 
ers, form one of the most beautiful scenes in 
the country. Childhood is delighted with 
their gambols, with their bleatings, and 
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above all with the maternal solicitude and 
running, and calling of the old sheep—It is 
so like home. 

The plans of the farmer are.now all made, 
and his in-door work finished. There is no 
longer time for fireside musing. The weath- 
er invites him forth to the.care of his flocks 
and herds, to the plowing, and planting of 
his fields. He enjoys the sunlight even 
more than the fireside, and partakes of that 
life and activity which marks the opening 
Spring, Nospot, about the farm house, is 
more bustling than the 

POULTRY YARD. 

It is a goodly sight to see the proud gait 
of the cocks, and their obsequious coquet- 
ings with the pullets blushing to their comb 
tips, with the attentions of chanticleer. The 
ducks multiply their obstreperous quacking, 
and go prying into all sly corners for places 
to deposit their eggs. Their plumage is 
never more beautiful and glossy than in the 
laying season. The geese are finishing 
their litters early in the month, and will soon 
be forth upon the pond with their miniature 
flocks. What hissing then of ganders, and 
shaking of ruffled feathers and wings, as if 
ten tigers were concentrated in the person 
of the protector of that little group of web- 
feet. There is something charming in the 
ferovious dignity of a goose, when he ar- 
rives at paternal honors. Thoughtless pood- 
les, and presuming roosters must stand aside, 
or take the consequences. The turkeys de- 
mand wider range, and you will find them 
remote from the farm house, on some sun- 
ny hill side, or under the lee of the woods. 
Here the gobblers strut in lordly plumage, 
every feather doing its utmost to express 
their dignity. For a whole morning you 
will see them expanding their fan feathers 
to their fullest dimensions, and thrusting 
their wings hard upon the ground, and run- 
ning back and forth among their companions. 

No department of farming is more care- 
lessly conducted, than the management of 
poultry. Because they are small in com- 
parison with meat stock, and require but 
small capital, and little time to care for 
them, their importance is too generally over- 
looked. Farmers are so ,accustomed to 
have too little labor for the work to be done 
in the field, that they grudge every moment 
of time devoted ‘to the small business of 
caring for the feathered tribes. . But from 
our experience of many years, we are per- 
suaded that nothing, if we except bees, pays 
a larger interest upon the capital invested 
than‘poultry raising, We kept strict ac- 
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count of flocks of hens for several years 
varying from thirty to fifty, charging all 
they ate, and crediting all they yielded in 
chickens and eggs. The annual cost of 
keeping never varied much from a dollar for 
each fowl, and the annual profit was a dol- 
lar and upwards. We have never kept ac- 
counts with our water fowls, bu‘ from the 
fact that geese and ducks will draw much 
of their food from muddy streams and 
creeks, for a large part of the yex:, without 
cost, we think they will pay about as well 
as hens. Turkeys, where they can have 
woodlands and pastures to range in, alsv 
pay largely. We knowof many farmers, 
who sell their turkey crop for two hundred 
dollars annually. This bird is in such great 
demand now, that it is quite impossible to 
overstock the market, with a prime article. 
Farmers in Connecticut have in many in- 
stances disposed of their whole flocks at 
sixteen cents a pound to speculators, who 
have carried them to the Providenve ‘and: 
Boston markets, and realized a handsome 
profit upon them. Were the raising of poul- 
try to receive that attention which its im- 
portance demands, it would become a very 
considerable item in our national wealth. If 
there are three millions of families in the 
country that keep hens and each flock 
averages ten, we have thirty millions of 
fowls. Reckoning twelve dozen eggs to 
each bird we have three hundred and sixty 
millions of dozens ofeggs. The eggs, at six- 
teen and two-thirds cents a dozen, are worth 
sixty millions of dollars. As most families 
are situated in the country, and even in the 
villages, a few fowls may be kept without 
much expense or labor. They oceupy tliose 
leisure moments of our time, and appropri- 
ate those wastes of the kitchen, that would 
otherwise be lost. More of this sixty mil- 
lions is clear profit, than almost any other 
product of the farm, It is not yet too late 
to increase the stock of hens. The tenth 
of Aprilis the orthodox time in New-Eng- 
land for setting hens, that they may come 
off the first week in May, when the weather 
is mild enough for the chickens to live. 


SPARE THE CALVES. 


The demand of the butcher upon the veals 
is altogether too indiscriminate. So few of 
them escape the knife, that all kinds of cat- 
tle are extravagantly high. First rate cows 
are selling readily for sixty dollars and up- 
wards, and oxen for more than twice that 
sum. Beeves are very high and are drawn 
from a long distance, to supply the de-. 
mands of our city markets. There can 
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be no doubt, that in this state of things, 
farmers ought to deny the importunity of 
the butcher, and raise more calves. But if 
this be done, let not the meanest samples be 
saved for this purpose. Too many adopt 
the miserable policy of raising only what 
the butcher leaves, and thus their herd is al- 
ways depreciating in quality. Select the 
best heifers, in form and. color, and do not 
turn them off from the cow until they have 
got a goodstart. They may be taught toeat 
slops at five or six weeks old, as well as 
earlier. There is no substitute for the 
mother’s milk, that will meet all the calf’s 
want. A great point is gained, when a 
calf comes to the fat pastures of June, strong 
and healthy. The animal can then make 
the best use of its food, and develop what 
isin it. A heifer calf generously treated 
the first year, brings a calf at two years old, 
and begins to pay a profit to her owner. 
This is much better than to stint calves in 
their first yéar and get no profit from them, 
until they are three years old. 

There is another point in connection with 
stock raising, that ought to have more con- 
sideration. Asarule,in the older states, 
we do not keep stock enough for the man- 
ufacture of ourown manures. We believe 
the maxim to bea sound one, that the ani- 
mal products of a farm ought to exceed its 
vegetable products. Where this is the case 
all the manure necessary to keep the farm 
constantly improving can be made upon the 
premises. Without this, one must either 
purchase manures, or diminish the capacity 
of his soil for future production. Most of 
our eastern farmers could increase the stock 
upon their farms, to great advantage. It is 
far better for the farm, and we think for the 
farmer in the end, to purchase food for his 
cattle, than to purchase manures. Either 
should be regarded as a temporary resort, 
to bring up the farm to its full working 
capacity. 

MORE LABOR WANTED. 

We are persuaded that farmers make a 
great mistake in supplying so little help in 
Spring, and Summer. There is too little 
faith in the capacity of the soil to reward all 
the labor, that is expended uponit. Manya 
man, with three hundred acres of land, em- 
ploys but a single hired man and boy. He 
has work enough to employ a half dozen, 
and the work would pay as well for six men, 
as for one. He expects to be constantly in 
the field with his men, and could as well di- 
rect the labors of many as of a single labor- 
er. Yet he lets full one half of the capital 
invested in his farm lie idle, and dooms 
himself to alife of hard toil, for want of 
efficient help. It is time this penny-wise 
policy were changed for something better. 
With the multitudes of able bodied emigrants 
landed upon our shores every year, no farm- 
er upor the sea board need go without a full 
supply of labor. 

TREE PLANTING 
is principally attended to this month. With| 
all that is said upon this subject in our 
journals, far too little of this work will be | 
done. Jf you have not a good orchard 
plant one this spring. Plant trees by the 





road side, plant trees around your home, in 
belts, and groups, so as to shelter it from the 
heat of summer, and the fierce cold winds of 
winter. When this is well done, every 
passing season will lend new charms to the 
homestead, and bind parents and children to 
the loved spot with stronger ties. 


PARSLEY, 


All sensible people upon the farm, who 
have got beyond the inevitable salt junk and 
potatoes, like an occasional boiled dinner, 
with only a tinge of the saline element. 
There is a theory about Lot’s wife, which 
makes her sad doom a judgment upon her 
cookery in the days of her prosperity, which 
we will not repeat here. If sucha connec- 
tion were to be established between dirt and 
destiny, we should expect to see many pil- 
lars of salt about rural grave-yards that we 
wot of in certain parts of the country. 

But without the apprehension of this des- 

tiny, many people affect a fresh leg of mut- 
ton in the pot with only just enough fat pork 
to diffuse a wholesome relish through the 
contiguous leg. Now to crown this leg prop- 
erly, when served up, parsley is indispensi- 
ble among all cooks who have once tried it. 
Chopped fine and diffused in the drawn but- 
ter, it gives flavor to both meat and dressing, 
and makes the boiled leg a very popular in- 
stitution wherever it is once introduced. 
A bed of parsley then, is quite as desirable 
in the garden asa flock of sheep upon the 
hill-side of the farm. Parsley is a triennial 
plant, and is said to be a native of Sardinia, 
though it now grows wild in various parts 
of Britain. There are three varieties in com- 
mon cultivation, the Hamburg, the curled 
leaved, and the single leaved. The curled 
leaved is the best, and most ornamental, and 
has this advantage, that it is readily distin- 
guished from the poisonous plant Aethusa, 
which it very much resembles. 

The seeds are very small, and require a 
fine garden loam. The surface should be 
very thoroughly raked, and the seed sown in 
drills one half inch deep, as soon as the 
ground is ready for working. The drills 
should be a foot apart, if the plant occupies 
a bed by itself. The curled parsley is quite 
ornamental in the garden as well as upon 
the table, and forms a pretty border for the 
beds of other vegetables. It is a hardy 
plant, and when in good soil requires no oth- 
er attention than to be kept free of weeds. 
Plant a row or two of parsley, and with a 
mutton leg break up the monotony of salt 
meat dinners. 








FORCING RHUBARB. 


This is easily done by taking up old roots 
and setting them ina hot bed the first of 
this month. The frame should be high 
enough above the bed to give the leaves a 
full chance to develop themselves. Sound 
strong roots will start almost immediately, 
and in a few weeks give leaf stalks a foot 
long or more. In this way you’ may antici-' 
pate the season of rhubarb pies, a month or 
more. Nothing is more inviting in the 
early spring, than this delicious vegetable. | 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS,| 


APRIL, 1857. 

[We put down here a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41° to 42°. A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. This table will be made out anew_every month 
and adapted to the season of each year. It will also be 
greatly enlarged at the planting and sowing seasons. 
ExpLanaTions.—The letters f.m.1. refer to first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 

Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or ll., gives emphasi- 
to the particular period indicated.] 


FARM. 


Agricultural Journals—Run over these afresh, now that 
the planting season is near at hand, and note whatever 
will be of assistance in.future operations. Preserve all 
these journals with care and if not bound, have them 
stitched together with the index and laid away for refer- 
ence. 

Cattle—Continue to feed until the grass has a good 
start in the pastures. If allowed the range of grass lands 
very early, they injure them much more by trampling 
and pulling up the young roots than after the ground has 
become settled and firm. Give cows with calf extra feed 
and care. 

Cellars—Cleanse, ventilate and whitewash early. 
This will promote not only comfort but health. 

Clover—Sow ff. if omitted last month. See article. 

Draining—Reclaim heretofore worthless lands by thor- 
ough draining and thus make them the most valuable 
portions of the farm. 

Fences—Make and repair ff. m. clearing grounds from 
stone and putting them in substantial stone-fence. 

Grain—See that sufficient is provided for seed, and that 
of the best kind. 

Horses—Have in good working order. 

Manures and Compost—Cart out for use and turn over 
heaps already in the fields ifneeded. Continue tomake 
all possible both in the hog pens and cow yards. Dont 
let them be washed by rains, or the golden stream flow 
forth to waste. Look under the hen-roosts for some good 
home-made guano. 

Meadows—Keep cattle from’tramplinglover. A penny 
gained in feed is a dollar lost in the crop. 

Oats—Sow f. mm. 

Plowing should be industriously followed whenever the 
ground will admit. Do not turn over claysoilin a wet 
state as it will ‘‘bake” by so doing. Gage your plows a 
little deeper than last season. 

Potatoes—Plant mm. 1. on warm soil. Select varieties 
not subjectto decay. See article on ‘“‘ Experiments with 
potatoes.” 

Poultry will require feeding less animal food and more 
grain thismonth. If allowed the range of the garden, 
they will collect vast numbers of worms and grubs which 
will both afford food to themselves and benefit the gar- 
dener. See article on “gapes in chickens,” on another 
page. 

Seeds—See page 61, last month. 

Sheep and Lambs—Do not turn off too early. Give 
grain or roots to those with lamb. 

Swine—The pens should now show a lively increase of 
young ‘‘porkers” which require care and protection. 
Give their dams plenty of liquid food with salt and a little 
meat occasionally. Continue to keep their yards and 
pens supplied with material for manure. 

Tools—See that all are in good working order and new 
ones provided where necessary. This applies to the 
working gear of horses and oxen, including carts, wagons, 
mowing machines, rakes, &c, 

Wheat and other Winter grain—Studiously keep cat 
tle and sheep from them during this month. Look over 
and if any*bare spots occur sow spring grain. See article 
on another page. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


The Nurseryman will find this a busy month, in fact 
his principal “harvest time,” nor should the Orchardist be 
idle if he has planting to do this spring. Early planting 
of deciduous, ornamental and fruit trees is 
desirable as the spring rains are highly beneficial in set- 
tling the earth closely about the roots and fibre, besides 
giving the trees a good start before drouth sets in. A tree 
that is to last a whole life time should not be planted in 
a hurry or carelessly, as you would set a post, but take 
that time which its importance demands and it will pay 
more than “ten percent” upon the extra labor bestowed. 

Almonds—Plant ff. m. 

Apples—Plant standards and stocks f. mm. 1. grafting 
ff. Seed may still be planted ff. if not already in. 

Apricots and Nectarines—Plant ff. m. 

Cherries—Complete grafting ff.if it was not done last 


month. Plant ff. m. bothseeds, stocks and standards. 


’ Currants and Gooseberries—Plant and strike cuttings 
of ff.'m. 
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Deciduous Trees and Shrubs—Complete the planting as 
éarly in the month as possible to work the ground. 

Dwarf Pears—Plant a few in the garden, or on fruit 
borders, selecting only approved kinds. 

Evergreens—May be planted during the month, but we 
prefer from the first to the 15th of May in this latitude and 
farthernorth. The best success we have ever had was 
last year when the work was done after the middle of 
May. Every tree flourished finely. 

Figs—Plant, layer and put in cuttings ff. m. 

Fruit Trees of all kinds—Plant as early as the ground 
can be properly prepared. 

Grafting— Complete ff. especially stone fruit. 

Grapes—Plant roots and cuttings, and luyer last year’s 
growth ff. m. Read article in present number. 

Inarching—Perform on deciduous trees m; on ever- 
greens ll. 

Insects—Search for caterpillars, bores, &c., ff. mm. ll. 

Mulch newly planted trees as soon as put out. 

Peaches—Plant f.m. See article on another page. 

Pears—Plant and graft ff. m. 

Planting generally—Perform in orchard and nursery as 
early in the month as possible, except evergreens. 

Plums—Plant f.m. Graft ff. cut out all warty excres- 
cences, or better if the branches on which they appear are 
small, remove them entirely. 

Pruning—Omit entirely during this month. 

Quinces—Plant f. m. for fruit and put in cuttings of 
the Anger’s for stocks on which to work the pear. 

Raspberries—Uncoverold and plant new canes ff. m.1. 

Scions—Cut ff. See article page 64. 

Stone Fruit plant and graft early—Say ff.m. Put in 
any pits neglected last month. 

Strawberries—Read chapters on, in past and present 
number. 

Vines—Plant and propagate by cuttings and layers ff. m. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


The present is a busy month for the gardener. He will 
of course be governed in his operations by his soil, &c. 
As remarked last month, it is not best to be too hasty in 
putting seeds into the ground, unless everything is favor- 
able. If the soil is cold, stiff and wet, do nothing but 
drain it in this condition. By no means spade or plow 
clayey soils while in a mortar state, else the rootlets,—if 
the plants succeed in getting through the surface—will 
find brick-bats, instead of finely pulverized soil to serve as 
their future bed. The calendar below is given under the 
suppostion that no planting has yet been done except in 
hot bed, although some of the more hardy plants might 
with safety have been put into open ground during the 
closing days of last month. Many of the operations now 
alluded to may be deferred till May, but where the ground 
is in proper condition, and the garden is extensive, it is 
better, in this latitude to do what can Le done this month, 
especially if early vegetables are wanted. 

Artichokes—Plant and dress f. m. or 1. 

Asparagus—Uncover beds f. to m.and fork in a good 
dressing. Sow seed and make new beds m.1. See arti- 
cle on page 52, and also in present number. 

Basil—Sow m.1. Read article page 62. 

Beans—Plant Kidney’s and early varieties ll.on warm 
borders. Provide poles for Limas ff. 

Beets—Sow f. m. for early. See another page. Put 
out roots for seed ll. 

Blackberries—Plant New-Rochelle f. m. 1. the earlier 
the better if the soil is warm and dry. 

Borage—Sow f. m.1. 

Borecole or Kale—Sow f. m. Plant out ll. 

Broccoli—Sow f.m. Prick out ll. 

Cabbage—Sow ff. m. forearly. Plant out from cold 
frames and hot beds m. ll. 

Capsicum—Sow Il. on warm dry soil. 

Cardoon and Carraway—Sow m. 1. 

Carrots—Sow m. 1. on trenched or deeply plowed soil. 
Plant roots for seed ll. 

Caulifiower—Sow m.1. Put out those growing in cold 
frames ll. Hot bed plants may be set in the open ground 
ll., covering cold nights with glasses or boxes. See arti- 
cle on Forcing. 

Celery—Sow in hot beds ff. Put out for seed and sow 
in open ground ll. 

Chives—Plant f. m. 1. 

Cold Frames—Complete planting from these by ll. 

Coleworts Sow f. m.l. 

Compost and manures Collect and prepare for use, 
turning over as necessary. Use freely for summer crops. 

Corn—Plant a little of Darling’s or Stowell’s ll., for 
early use. See article. 

Cress—Sow m. 1. for first crop. 

Cucumbers—Plant in warm situations ll., or under 
hand glasses m. 1. Keep separate from melons and 
squashes, if seed is to be saved. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Plant and put in cuttings 
f. m. 1. 

Economize grounds by planting lettuce, cress, spinage, 
radishes, &c., among other crops. 


Egg Plants—Sow in hot beds ff. Plant under hand 
glasses m. 1. 

Forcing—See article on another page, also on hot beds 
in March number. 

Garlic—Plant m. 1. 

Grape Vines—Transplant and fasten to trellises f. m. 
See article in present number. 

Hops—Set out roots f.m.1. Pole ll. 

Horse Radish—Plant f. m. 1. 

Hot Beds—Make and plant ff, if not already done. 
Read article on page 63. Many of the plants may be put 
out ll. especially if covered during cool nights. 

Leeks—Sow seed f. m. and plant rocts for seed. 

Lettuce—Sow f. m.1.; also plant from hot beds and 
cold frames ll. 

Majoram—Sow and plant f. m. 

Melons—Plant in warm situations ll. apart from other 
vines. 

Mint—Plant f. m. 1. 

Mustard—Sow f. m. 1. for succession. 
present number. 

Mushroom Beds—Make f. m.1. 
number. 

Nasturtiums—Sow m. ll. 

Okra—Sow ll. 

Onions—Sow f. m. and put out sets and others for vari- 
eties and for seed. See page 57. 

Parsley—Sow f. m., and leave for seed. See article. 

Parsneps—Sow and leave for seed m.1. Trench the 
ground and manure heavily. See another page. 

Peas—Sow f. m. 1. Hoe and stick early ones IL., if 
wellup. Seepage 62. Provide brush ff.,if not already 
done. 

Plow and subsoil or trench grounds for spring planting 
b ut donot work them in a wet state. 

Potatoes—Plant early ones f.m. Force ff. as directed 
on page 60. 

Radishes—Sow f. m.1. Pull and use from hot beds Il. 

Raspberries—Uncover and tie up canes f. m. manuring 
and forking up the ground. Make new plantations tf. m. 1, 
or when the ground will do to work. 

Rhubarb—Uncover .and spade in manure ff.m. Sow 
seed, and set out crowns at the same time. 

Salsify—Sow m. l. on deep rich soil. 

Sage—Sow and plant m. 1. 

Seeds—See that the supply is sufficient. 
ter vegetables ll. for raising your own. 

Soils will be improved by mixing. Add sand and muck 
to clayey, and clay and pond mud to sandy soils. 

Spinach—Uncover winter ff. sow f. m.1. for succession. 

Squashes—Plant apart from other vines ll. 

Strawberries—Uncover ff. if not done. 
beds f.m.1. Read strawberry article. 

Thyme—Sow and plant m. l. 

Tomatoes—Sow ff. in hot beds, m. 1. in open ground. 
Plant out ll. protecting if necessary. 

Trench grounds for garden purposes—See article. 

Turnips—Sow early, Dutch, Stone, &c.,f. m.1. Put 
out for seed ll. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


There is much that may be done advantageously dur- 
ing this month among the flower roots, and shrubbery of 
old grounds, and the laying out and planting of new. 
Early blooming shrubs and perennial plants will be more 
likely to live, and flower better when planted early. The 
hot sun and frequent drouth of early summer often injures 
late planted trees and shrubs, 

Where new lawns or grass plots are to be sowed, the 
sooner it is now done the better, after grading, manuring 
and trenching or subsoiling. 

Annuals—Sow tender varieties in hot beds ff. and hardy 
ones in open ground Il. Keep a portion to sow in May. 
Asters and Balsams—Sow m. ll. 

Biennials—Sow m.1. Transplant ff. 

Box Edging—Plant and put in cuttings ff. to m., the 
earlier the better. 

Bul s—Uncover those protected during the winter ff. if 
not already done. Stir the ground lightly, without 
injuring the young shoots or flower stalks. Towards the 
latter part of the month tie up the stalks about tobloom, 
and shield from warm sun by a screen or awning. Plant 
out those done blooming in hand glasses, and take up and 
store autumn flowering. 

Carnations and Pinks—Remove from frames and pits 
m.1. shifting to larger pots or planting out. Sow m. 1. 
Chrysanthemums—Transplant ff. m. dividing the roots. 
Sow ll. 

Clarkia—Sow m. 1. 

Clematis—Transplant ff. m. 

Coreopsis—Sow m. 1. 

Dahlias and Gladiolus—If wanted te flower early, start 

m. in hot beds or houses, or expose in warm situations, 
covering with earth and protecting in cool weather. By 
putting them in a box of earth and exposing upon the 
south side of a building, andtaking them in during cool 
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Daisies—Propagate by dividing the roots. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs—Plant f. m. to L: as soon 
as the ground is prepared. Transplanting under Orchard 
and Nursery. 

Evergreens—May be planted Il. exposing the roots as 
little as possible while out of the ground, though May is 
abetter month for planting, evergreens in this latitude 
and further north. 

Frames and Pits—Open daily if mild to harden the 
plants. Some of the most hardy may be put out ll. 

Grass Edgings—Rake and renew f. m. paring the 
edges smoothly. Select firm turf from roadsides or pas- 
tures for new grounds. 

Gravel Walks—Dig up and cover anew ff. old foul 
walks, and make those needed on new grounds. 

Hibiscus—Sow m. 1. 

Honeysuckles—Plant m.1. Trim and train ff. 

Lawn—Rake, and roll ff. seeding or turfing bare spots. 
Topdress with fine scrapings from the yards, or bone 
dust, or guano, mixed with earth, or give liquid manure 
through a sprinkler or watering pot. 

Lupine—Sow m. Il. 

Manure both old and new grounds, working it into the 
soil thoroughly. 

Mignonette—Sow f. m. tol. 

Mulch newly planted trees and shrubs as soon as 
planted, especially evergreens, 

Pansies—Sow m. lL. 

Perennials—Divide roots and plant ff. m 

Petunias—Sow m.1. Plant ll. 

Phloxes—Plant f. m. sowing seed 1. 

Polyanthus and Primroses—Sow m. 1. planting ll. in 
partial shade. 

Portulaccas—Sow ff. m. 

Roses Plant ff.tom. Trim and regulate pillar and 
climbing varieties ff. See article. 

Stock Gillias—Plant ll. 

Tender plants and shrubs protected during the winter— 
Uncover f.m. and arrange their branches for summer 
growth. 

Verbenas—Sow m.1. Planton borders or masses ll. 


HOT HOUSE. 


Achimensis—Put four or five tubers in six inch pots 
watering lightly until they commence growing. 

Air freely in mild weather, maintaining a temperature 
55° to 80°. 

Bark Beds—Renew f. m.if not done last month. 

Begonias and other plants requiring a shift to larger 
pots. Change ff. 

Cactuses—Look over frequently, clearing from the 
mealy bug, and syringe freely. 

Cuttings of plants—Take these from firm, matured 
stems, and putin f.m.1. If not well ripened they will 
decay or damp off. 

Euphorbias—Cut back to get young. wood for next win- 
ter’s flowering. : 

‘Flowers in pots—Bring in from the green house to keep 
up asucccession. 

Fuchsias—Repot those intended for fine specimens. 
Fumigations— With these destroy the green fly, moisten- 
ing the tobacco before burning it. 

Graperies—See article elsewhere. 

Leaves of various plants—Clean occasionally wi... 
sponge or syringe. 

Red Spider—See on “Insects,” under greenhouse. 
In addition, place sulphur upon the flues, the fumes of 
which will destroy or drive them away. 

Seeds—Sow annuals in pots for early borders in the 
flower garden. 

Water—Give freely, sprinkling the flowers and syring- 
ing overhead. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Air—Admit freely by both front and top sashes. Do 
not allow the temperature to rise above 70° during the 
day, or fall below 40° at night. 

Callas—Water freely while in bud and flower. 
Camellias—Are now nearly out of flower. Syringe 
freely during mild evenings. 

Cinerarias and Pelargontums—Water abundantly, giv- 
ing liquid manure once a week. 

Cuttings—Put Roses, Verbenas, Geraniums ‘and other 
similar plants in pots. 

Insects—Destroy red spiders and other inseets by syring- 
ing with one-half pound of Whale Oil Soap mixed with 
six gallons soft water. Turn the plants so as to syringe 
‘the under side. Tobacco fumigations may also be 
requisite. 

Mildew—Dust plants affected, with flour of sulphur, 
after syringing with water. . 

Oranges and Lemons—Top dress with fine rotten ma- 
nure, watering when the surface seems dry, 
Oxalises—Put on a dry shelf, withholding water. 
Tulips and Hyacinths—As fast as blooming, plant out 
m. 1. gnats kinds correctly so that no errors . 
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RURAL SURROUNDINGS. |color red, red and white, spotted, roan or 
aman creamy white—all beautiful colors when 


NUMBER II.—ON CATTLE. 


In our first talk on this subject we dis- 
coursed of the horse. Our discourse is now 
upon cattle. Let us preface. We have seen 
various pictures in our time hung upon the 
walls of parlors, drawing-rooms, and the 
like, representing rural scenes, in which 
cattle, sheep, and other rural objects, were 
introduced, and we _ scarce remember, 
among them all, seeing a single animal of 
any description, that if offered for sale in 
market, would attract the eye ofa purchaser 
wanting a good thing. We once inquired of 
an eminent landscape painter why such rug- 
ged looking cattle, sheep, &c., were painted 
on his canvasst The reply was that they 
were picturesque! So, the meaner his cat- 
tle the more valuable his picture! Why not 
paint the whole scenery of trees and grounds 
as mean and contemptible as the cattle ? 
The artists don’t know everything yet. 
Now, utility being a part of beauty, in 
anything, we hold that the more useful an 
object is, coupled with our daily require- 
ments, the more beautiful it becomes by as- 
sociation. Therefore, everything which sur- 
rounds the rural home should be as perfect 
of its kind as our circumstances or opportu- 
nities will admit. Cows on the farm, or at 
the country residence, are indispensible. 
Oxen may, or may not be so. We will com- 
mence with the cow. She gives us milk; 
the milk yields cream; the cream makes 
butter—three indispensible articles of good 
house-keeping. Now, what constitutes a 
good cow? We will give you our definition. 
First—One that gives a large yield of rich 
milk. Second—A gentle, kind creature, that 
feeds well, and is quiet in her habits. Third 
—Beauty of appearance in form, proportion, 
eolor und size—the latter not over large 
nor diminutively small. There are various 
breeds of cows as there are of other domes- 
tic animals, and good milkers among the 
most of them. We are an advocate of breeds 
in everything which is propagated—folks 
even—for there is a difference, strange as 
you may think, in the breeds of common 
humanity, all around us. We could give a 
chapter on this if we had time, but this is 
not the subject of our present writing—our 
discourse is of cattle. 
First and foremost then, we acknowledge 
but.two distinct breeds. of the cow, which 
are perfect of their kind, and that ure likely 
to be applied to the use of our people at 
large, if they seek an improved variety—the 
Sbort Horn and the Devon. These are so 
marked in their features and characteristics, 
and combine, withal, so much of style and 
beauty, that they will become the universal 
favorites of those who possess a marked 
faste in. horned animals; although, before 
we get through, we will mention a couple of 
‘Others, possessing attractions of a certain 
character, to which we will yield ali proper 
acknowledgment. © In the choice of breeds, 
somewhat will depend on your climate, soil, 
and position. If your.soil be rich, and your 
Damuree good, the Short-Horn. is the cow 

or your choice.* In size, she is large, in 





clean, and no color is agreeable when dirty. 
Her value, depending somewhat on the pu- 
rity of her blood, her style of appearance and 
milking quality, may be from $75 to $300. 
For milking purposes only, the first is a rea- 
sonable sum, the latter extravagant—even a 
“breeder’s” price. For all useful and orna- 
mental objects combined, a hundred dollars 
will secure the cow you want; and she is a 
cheap animal at that. She will give you, on 
good pasture, twenty to thirty quarts of milk 
a day, making six to twelve poundsof butter 
a week, and on hay and slops haif to two- 
thirds the quantity of each for six months of 
of the year, and a proportionably good yield 
for four months more, allowing her to bring 
a calf every year. In the pasture, the pad- 
dock, the stable or the yard, she is always 
an object of beauty and admiration, if well 
kept, and without good keeping no cow is 
worth anything. 

The Devon is a beautiful, graceful, deer- 
like creature, of a cherry red color, a ga- 
zelle eye, an upturned, long, graceful horn, 
as lithe in her action as a fawn, gentle as a 
kitten, and usually an excellent milker. 
Smaller and more active than the Short- 
Horn, she will subsist on closer pasture and 
less stable food, although she requires good 
keep. She will, if of a milking family, give 
as much milk and butter according to the 
food she consumes as the Short-Horn; so 
that in an economical view they are about 
equal—the point of difference being in the 
taste you indulge for one or the other varie- 
ty. Her sale value is in about the same 
proportion to the Short-Horn as her weight 
and quality. In hill or mountain scenery, 
the active Devon is perfectly suited to the 
place, while on plain and low land the Short- 
Horn is in its truer character. Yet either 
of them, in any habitable place, are useful 
and satisfactory cows, and beautiful objects 
to look upon. 

Having the place, and wishing to provide 
yourself with one or the other of the varie- 
of cows in question, we suppose you to 
keep one to half a dozen, as your family 
needs, or the demands of your farm may re- 
quire, you may need some instruction how 
to obtainthem, If you are accustomed to 
stock, in their purchase and sale, you know, 
of course, where to buy them. If not, you 
must get a trusty cattle jobber, ora friend to 
do it for you. These descriptions of cattle 
are now kept in every Northern and Middle 
State, both in pure and mixed blood, and 
with one or the other you may be sure of 
being supplied. And here comesin the pol- 
icy of your being settled in a good neighbor- 
hood—people like yourself, having a taste 
for good animals, and disposed to keep them. 
It is of little use to get a fine cow or two for 
breeding purposes, allby yourself. You are 
disposed to keep them good to propagate 
their kind, of equal value at least, and to im- 
prove them if you can. If you keep too 
few cows to afford the expense ofa bull, a 
few neighbors can join in his purchase. and 
keep him for mutual benefit ; otherwise it is 
of little use to keep a fine cow, and breed 








only for the butcher, and poor at that. A 
calf or two can be profitably reared on al- 
most every country place, either to dispose 
of to your liberal neighbors, or to supply 
your own increasing wants.. All this, how- 
ever, your own and your neighbor’s good 
sense will govern. But, let the bull affair 
stand as it may, by all means have the im- 
proved cow, one or more of them. 

Though naming the Short-Horn and De- 
von as the cows we prefer, and which, ow- 
ing totheir rapid dissemination over the 
country, are easy to obtain, there are two 
other varieties which have their advocates, 
and are truly useful, and in their own sep- 
arate characters, valuable milkers, as well 
as agreeable objects of sight. We allude to 
the Ayrshire and the Alderney. The first of 
them is the famous Scotch dairy cow, a 
composite variety, bred near a century ago, 
into a class, by a cross of the English Short- 
Horn bull, on the native Kyloe, acclimated 
on the Scotch low lands. She is usually red 
and white in color, the red rising into a yel- 
lowish dun, or falling into a chestnut brown, 
her general appearance being that of a di- 
minutive Short-Horn, with less style and 
symmetry, but still of a marked character. 
They are good milkers, though not so good 
in America as in Scotland, (in which latter 
country the frequent rains give them always 
good pastures,) but still good both in milk 
and butter. They are gentle, kind in tem- 
per, and easily kept. 

The Alderney is the “ paddock” cow of 
the English gentry in the south of England. 
The Channel Islands of Guernsey, Alderney 
and Jersey, are her native soils, where she 
has for centuries been bred and improved— 
brought originally from the adjacent coast 
of Normandy. She is a diminutive creature, 
fawn color and white in complexion, with a 
soft, silky udder, yielding a moderate quan- 
tity of the creamiest milk in the world! She 
is delicate, too, in habit, requiring warm 
housing in rough weather, and plenty of nu- 
tritious food. She is not beautiful to the 
eye, wearing a scraggy look ; but with the 
eye of a gazelle, and a head as blood-like as 
the elk—more like an elk, in fact, than anv 
other—bating the horn, which is a little 
crumpled thing that may barely be called a 
horn. She is sway-backed, crooked-legged, 
and cat-hammed, yet, withal, has a look of 
caste and high-breeding, even in her dimin- 
utive ugliness, and will ornament your pad- 
dock yard or pasture, as your taste or parti- 
ality may direct. 

Thus we have given you a selection of 
these four varieties, and without declaring 
our own preference of either, you may view 
each and select for yourselves. This, how- 
ever, we distinctly say: that no country 
dweller need think himself a man of taste 
who does not adopt one or the other of 
these, either ‘“‘ thorough-bred,” or of suf- 
ficient of the breed in their composition 
tomark them distinctly from the “‘ common ” 
cattle of the country, and show that he is a 
man of taste in the selection of his cows. 
A mean looking cow on a highly-cultivated 
country place is an absolute disgrace to its 
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occupant, and no one of any spirit or judg- 
ment will submit to the keeping of one 
where a better can be found. We have seen 
such, and could name them if we would; 
but we trust our hints above given will be 
sufficient to secure better things in the fu- 
ture. : 

The cow disposed of, the oxen, when they 
are required, come next under observation. 

The bright, high-headed, well-matched 
Devon ox, is the deau ideal of bovine excel- 
lence for the yoke, and nothing else will 
compare with him for activity and docility 
in harness—that is, in the yoke, at the pole, 
or the chain. We have seen capital Short- 
Horns in the yoke ; so we have some splen- 
did Herefords, but as a whole they do not 
compare withthe Devons, even when no 
higher than half-breed ; and for all purposes 
of the working ox, the latter have our decid- 
ed preference. 

We will talk of other things hereafter. 


MANURES—CHAPTER IV. 


In the preceding chapters it has been 
shown that all growing plants derive most of 
their food from the air; that a large amount 
of sap, and consequently of sap-gatherers, 
(roots,) are necessary to convey this food 
from the leaves ; that a fine-grained, well- 
pulverized soil for the minute roots to grow 
in, is of the first importance ; that the growth 
of these roots, and of the plant itself, may 
be increased by supplying the soil or roots 
with organic (animal or vegetable) matter; 
that this organic matter must be in a state 
of decay in order to give up its elements to 
new plants ; that animal matters, which de- 
cay more readily, are more immediately 
beneficial as manures; that the alkalies— 
lime. potash, ashes, &c.—hastens the decom- 
position of vegetable matter in the soil, and 
renders it more rapidly available to plants; 
that aside from the alkalies and plaster of 
Paris, (sulphate of lime,) for particular soils, 
the most profitable manures to be purchased 
are those which contain the largest amount 
of animal matter, such as unburned bones, 
guano, &c. 

The chief resources of manures for every 
cultivator must, however, be upon his own 
domains. All fertilizers brought from out- 
side the farm are so much detracted from 
the legitimate profits of soil culture. What 
are the home resources ? 

In general terms, every organic substance, 
every particle of animal or vegetable matter 
upon the farm is a manure. Among these 
may be named all solid and liquid excre- 
ments of animals, of which the human ex- 
crements, and those of poultry, are the most 
valuable, bulk for bulk; the decaying vege- 
tables, such as straw and stalksof all kinds ; 
the turf of grass lands; the mud and peat of 
swamps and low grounds; the fallen leaves 
of trees, the bodies of dead animals ; the 
slops from the house, &c., &c. All of these 
are substances which no prudent man will 
neglect or suffer to be lost. The particular 
method of treating each of these Kinds of 
manures, is to be discussed in future chap- 
ters of this series. 
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most abundant source of farm manure is the 
farm-yard or stables. This is the great mine 
of wealth to every cultivator whose soil is 
not already so fertile as to render the appli- 
cation of manures superfluous. How im- 
portant, then, that we should well under- 
stand how to treat these materials to render 
them most effective. The principles of ma- 
nuring, derived from experience and the sug- 
gestions of science, should be understood by 
every practical man. We have not time 
now, however, nor space at this season, re- 
quiring so much to be said upon work to be 
done, to dwell long upon principles only. 

Taking it for granted that every reader has 
secured an ample stock of yard manure, or 
other organic matter, let us see what is to 
be done with it now. The first thing of im- 
portance is to see that no unnecessary over- 
heating or decay is allowed. The word 
composting has been sadly abused during a 
few years past. Though composting is val- 
uable, under certain conditions, we suspect 
more manure has been lost than saved by 
this operation. A mass of animal droppings 
is,in nine cases out of ten, depreciated by 
heaping it together to ferment and heat and 
rot. So far as decay takes place, there is a 
loss of material which has escaped in the 
gaseous form, and what makes the matter 
worse, the elements first lost are those 
most valuable as food or stimulants to the 
roots of plants. 

As a general rule, we would say: First, 
preserve all the materials of the barn-yard, 
the hog-pen, the poultry-roosts, the privies, 
&c., as nearly unchanged by heating in a 
mass, as possible ; and second, let them be 
kept under cover, exempt from washing by 
rains, or water from other sources. Since, 
under the best circumstances, there will be 
some loss by decay, all kinds of manure will 
be improved by adding to them more or less 
of muck, or plaster, or even ordinary soil. 
This is particularly the case with horse ma- 
nure, solid and liquid, and with the urine of 
all animals. 

As previously hinted, muck, swamp mud 
and bogs, are organic matters not in a state 
of decay, and these may,indeed they should 
be composted, that is, be placed in heaps to 
undergo partial fermentation. This may be 
effected by mixing with them either a small 
proportion of easily fermenting yard ma- 
nure, or in place of this a greater or less 
proportion of alkaline material, such as ash- 
es, lime or potash. The quantity needed 
will depend upon the haste required, and the 
state of the material to be prepared. The 
more pitchy the muck has become, the 
greater will be the amount of alkali or “ heat- 
ing manure” required, and the same will be 
the case if a speedy preparation for use is 
desired. When practicable, we prefer com- 
posting muck or swamp mud with yard ma- 
nures in preference to alkalies, for in this 
way the manure itself is preserved ; the muck 
acting as a retainer ofthe otherwise esca- 
ping gases. 

Most persons believe that the long straw 
of the barn-yard should be rotted before its 
use in the field. Where the immediate 
benefit of the whole appiication is the chief 
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a portion of the material, this plan is ad- 
visable, but where the greatest effect of a 
given weight of straw, or refuse hay is 
sought, it should be put directly into the 
earth, there to rot, as it almost always will 
do, and yield all its elements to the soil. In 
this manner we save the whoie of its ele- 
ments, and, moreover, straw mingled with 
the soil has a deciedly beneficial mechanical 
effect. But in the yard treatment of ma- 
nures, it is generally advisable to mingle 
straw and coarse materials with the animal 
excrements to absorb urine, and prevent 
loss of the more solid droppings by decay. 
The point we would impress is, that no ef- 
fort should be made to rot these coarse ma- 
terials by composting them with animal ex- 
crements in large fermenting heaps. 

We cannot too often, nor too strongly pro- 
test against the wasteful practice every- 
where pursued of allowing or procuring the 
fermentation and inevitable loss of manure 
in the yards arising from such fermentation. 
As far as possible, let all decaying of manu- 
rial substances take place in the soil. Where 
high manuring is desired, as in the garden, 
and in special cultivation requiring the im- 
mediate effect of fertilizers, manures well 
rotted are needed. These are exceptions, 
however, to a general rule. ‘ 

TIME AND MODE OF APPLYING MANURES. 


Manures already in a forward state 
of decay should usually be incorporated 
with the soil immediately preceding the 
seeding of the crop which they are to bene- 
fit, and where this has been neglected, or 
impracticable, such manures may be applied 
afterwards as a top-dressing. There is al- 
ways a great loss, however, in this mode of 
application, except in the case of soluble 
manures used upon a dry soil immediately 
before a rain, where the material will be 
speedily washed below the surface. Ground 
bones, dissolved bones, and other acid prep- 
arations which do not evaporate readily, are 
exceptions to this rule. They may be used 
as a top-dressing at any period, and upon 
any soil where there is no running surface 
water to carry them into drains, or concén- 
trate them in low spots. 

Unfermented, coarse manures may well 
be mingled with the soil for months before 
their effect is desired. As an illustration, 
we may state that our most successful re- 
sults in wheat growing, on a mederately 
heavy loam, and on clay, have been obtained 
by plowing in deeply, say from June 10th to 
July 5th, either a heavy stand of clover, or 
a thick coat of dry straw of any kind, and 
letting the ground so manured remain undis- 
turbed, save by harrowing to keep down 
weeds, and a thorough surface harrowing 
prior to putting in the seed in September. 
The dry straw, so long that it is necessary 
to precede the plow with a hand-rake to pre- 
vent clogging at every step, is thus com- 
posted in the soil, and produces a visible 
effect during the whole period of the growth 
of the wheat crop, and afterwards. We have 
seldom, if ever, turned any of it up unde- 
cayed when plenting subsequent to thé re- 
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rience. 

The mode of applying decayed vegetables, 
animal manures, guano, &c., must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances ineach case. As 
with an animal, so-with a plant, much de- 
pends upon the start it gets in infancy, so to 
speak. The first food in both cases must 
be found ready prepared. Such are the milk 
of the dam, and the “meat” of the seed. 
After the feeding organs are developed’ by 
this first food, both animals and plants help 
themselves to nourishment. If in addition 
to its ordinary natural nutriment, a calf, for 
example, be fed with nourishing, stimulating 
food, it will develop limbs and larger feeding 
organs, such as teeth, stomach and intes- 
tines, and it will then be able to appropriate 
more food when it comes to seek its own 
supply. So with a plant, if around the seed 
and.in contact with it, we place material 
affording the same elements as the seed 
itself, the expanding the stem, leaves and 
roots will be hastened to larger and earlier 
growth; it will be prepared to appropriate 
larger and quicker supplies of food from the 
air, and more sap from the soil. If we would 
raise large animals and large plants, special 
attention must be given to the “ infant.” 
This illustrates why, as a general thing, 
large plump seeds produce better crops than 
small defective ones. They furnish more 
food to the first organs. In a rich organic 

-soil, the lack of seed nourishment may be 
less felt, but in a poor mineral soil, large 
kernels of wheat or corn, large potatoes, 
&c., will give better returns for labor. 

The principle here illustrated must be 
kept in mind, in manuring. A thimblefull of 
guano, or a piece of fish or flesh, or a spoon- 
ful of decaying manure, a thumb and finger- 
ful of ground or dissolved unburned bones, 
mixed with the soil immediately in contact 
with the kernels planted in a corn hill, will 
often so develop the first organs of growth, 
that the future preduct of stalk and grain 
will be several pounds greater than in an ad- 
joining hill not so treated. We may there- 
fore lay down two rules for the application 
of manure. 

Ist. In a rich soil, containing an abund- 
ance of organic or vegetable matter to sup- 
ply the general wants of the roots as they 
expand in every direction, the chief ma- 
nure required will be a small quantity of 
Organic material already in a state of decay, 
to be well mingled with the soil immediately 
in contact with the seed. Where an abund- 
ance of vegetable material already exists in 
the soil, a little ashes, lime or potash, put in 
with the seed, will tend to prepare the food 
already there for immediate use. A year or 
two since, we saw Dr. Cross, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., planting a new rich soil, and where he 
added to each hill a handful of hen manure 
mixed with ashes just before using. This, 
he remarked, had produced the best results. 
The reason is evident. The potash of the 
unleached ashes, acting upon the still unde- 
eayed. manure, produced nascent elements 
(those just on the point of liberation from a 
compound), and these were at once appro- 
priated. The fertile soil supplied all future 
necessities of the plant. 








first take care to supply the immediate 
wants of the young plants by manure in con- 
tact with the seed, and in addition to this, 
let there be diffused throughout the whole 
space to be occupied by roots, a quantity of 
organic material, to be appropriated as the 
continued expansion of the roots may re- 
quire. 

It will seldom pay to manure the entire 
soil so heavily that an additional application 
to the seed will not be profitable. 

Seeds of all kinds will be benefitted by 
moistening them with urine, or manure 
drainings, or guano water, and drying them 
off with fine poultry manure, or fine dry 
muck, or especially with plaster. The latter 
substance appropriates and retains manurial 
elements from the atmosphere, and from 
water in the soil. Seeds to be planted or 
sown in a strongly vegetable, peaty or 
mucky soil, may well be moistened with 
water, and dried with unleached ashes or 
lime; but neither ashes nor lime should be 
used where liquid manure or guano water 
is taken for a steep. 





MUSTARD. 


Almost everybody likes a spoonful of a 
first-rate pungent article with his slice of 
cold ham or corned beef. A few epicures 
pretend to like it on their bread and butter, 
and apple-pie, but we very much doubt they 
are in earnest, though there is said to be no 
accounting for tastes. But noone is certain 
to get good mustard who buys the yellow 


dust in small quarter-pound tin cans, or long: 


flat bottles with the stamp of a London 
manufacturer upon them, probably made, re- 
duced, packed and labeled in some country 
village at home. There isso much Indian 
meal and other cheap stuff mixed with it, 
that all lovers of mustard are sorely disap- 
pointed. 

To forestall this disappointment, we pro- 
pose to have every farmer raise his own 
mustard. It grows as rank as a weed, is 
wonderfully prolific, and any one who can 
grow clover can grow mustard. A thimble 
full of seed of the black mustard, (Sniapis 
Nigra,) will be sufficient to stock quite a 
plantation. 

Though very hardy, and certain to bear 
seed on almost any soil, it will pay well for 
thorough manuring and plowing. It is diffi- 
cult to gather it without scattering some of 
its seeds, that it is better to plant it in a spot 
by itself, away from the garden. Sow the 
seeds in drills two feet apart, and when up 
thin out to a foot apart. This will give room 
for the plants to develop themselves, and to 
form full pods. This mode of culture will 
also give opportunity to keep the weeds 
down, and thus prevent the admixture of for- 
eign seeds with the mustard. The plants 
flower in June and July, and are ready for 
gathering when the pods turn dry-colored. 
They must be very thoroughly dried before 
threshing and storing. The seeds part read- 
ily from the pod, and the chaff is easily sep- 
arated. 

If one has a good mill for grinding small 
seeds and spices at home, he will need no 





further directions to get good mustard. If 
he has not let him take a few pound to mar- 
ket, and watch it as it goes through the mill 
and be careful that he brings away the pack- 
age that his own mustard flour is put into, 
and we will warrant him an article that will 
not taste like moldy meal when he dines on 
cold meats. He will also have a material for 
making a genuine mustard poultice that will 
raise a blister without heJp. It should al- 
ways be in the house as antidote for poison. 
A spoonful taken with warm water gives a 
powerful emetic, and clears the stomach of 
all deleterious matters. 

Both the white and black varieties are ex- 
tensively cultivated as a field crop sown 
broadcast. It grows so readily in our cli- 
mate that there is no apology for the im- 
mense quantity of diluted and spoiled flour 
of mustard that disgraces the market. Let 
the farmers raise their own seed. It is an 
excellent condiment, used in moderate quan- 
tities, and the young plants form an agreea- 
ble salad. The only objection to giving it a 
place in the garden is its proneness to scat- 
ter the seed, and the difficulty of eradicating 
it from the ground. Some gardeners, how- 
ever, make up a bed among other vegetables, 
which is kept for that purpose year after 
year, seeding itself while being gathered. 





A WORD ABOUT DRAINS, 


At this season of the year all drains 
should be examined, and put in good work- 
ing order. If their outlets are clogged with 
dirt or obstacles, they should be cleaned out 
at once. If any one of them does not run 
as freely as it ought, it is probable that some 
obstruction has occurred to the channel 
somewhere. To find just where this is, 
walk along the corner of the drain, and you 
will probably find some wet spot on the sur- 
face. Dig down to the drain and find out 
the cause of the trouble. 

Now, also, is a good time to examine the 
soil of the farm and garden, to see whether 
they need draining. If surface water crops 
out at any point, and stands for any length 
of time without passing off, it is quite obvi- 
ous that draining would benefit such ground. 
The very extended and careful experiments 
which have been made both in England and 
in this country, show conclusively that all 
heavy, springy land, are made warmer and 
more productive by draining ; and that the 
increased yield of crops from lands so treat- 
ed covers very soon, and more than covers, 
the®cost of such work. 

The early part of this month is an excel- 
lent time for making drains. The frost is 
now coming out of the ground, leaving it soft 
and easy to dig, and the hurry of Spring 
work has hardly arrived. Wetrust our sug- 
gestions willbe heeded. More are to come. 





“ Can’t Arrorp Ir.”—“ Come in, Joe, and let’s 
take a drink.” . 

“‘ No, Thomas, I can’t afford it.’’ 

“Well, but Joe, I’ll pay for it.” 

“Oh, I am not speaking of loss of money, 
Thomas, but of loss of health and energy, moral 
principle, character, peace of mind, self respect 
and sweet breath.” 
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CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH—NO, II, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I now propose to consider the raising of young 
trees, with some remarks on budding, after cul- 
ture, &c. The only method used for propagating 
the peach is from the seed or pits, and in no 
branch of Horticulture can I conceive it of great- 
ér importance to secure good seed than that of the 
peach. I would as soon have the Canada thistle 
sown with grass seed, or the wild onion with 
wheat, as I would plant and grow diseased peach 
pits, if 1 knewit. There is scarcely any part of 
the country where dudded trees are planted which 
is exempt from the yellows. No cure has yet 
been found for this disease, except instant and 
entire eradication by removal and burning, which 
F must urge as of vital importance. 

It is the planting and réaring of young trees 
from city-picked pits, and other domestic sources, 
that.is sowing the mischief broadcast all ever the 
land; and until we have more honest or more in- 
telligent cultivators, we may expect plenty of the 
disease called yellows. 

Now, without desiring in the least to impeach 
any respectable person in the Nursery business, I 
speak ofa fact when I say that I knew a man to 
distribute throughout the country, some 12,000 
peach trees, raised, as he himself assured me, 
from domestic pits, the best of which are of doubt- 
tul quality. 

MODE OF PLANTING. 

Assuming that good seed has been obtained, it 
is customary to provide a bed of clean sand in 
some out-of-the-way corner of the farm or garden, 
where it may remain for years. On a layer of 
sand four inches deep, a layer of pits is spread 
(in the Fall) two inches thick, which are covered 
with two inches of sand. In the Spring, perhaps 
two-thirds of them will have sprouted, and should 
be carefully removed to the nursery, and planted 
in rows four feet apart and six to eight inches in the 
row. The ground should be wholly occupied by 
the trees, instead of having here and there vacant 
spots planted with vegetables. A healthy, well- 
developed, growing plant, needs sun and air as 
well as simple ground-room. Of course clean 
culture is not only desirable, but understood to be 
absolutely necessary. Thrifty, healthy and vig- 
orous trees being the object, frequent stirring of 
the ground, careful weeding, plucking up the un- 
derlings, ¢c., is essential. . 

In August and September, these young plants 
require budding, which should be done with judg- 
ment and care, or the labor is lost and the trees 
are materially injured. As I consider this matter 
of vital importance, I propose to dwell on it suffi- 
ciently long to be clearly understood. Let us sup- 
pose that 200,000 peach trees are annually sold 
from New-Jersey. This immense distribution, 
therefore, ought not to be intrusted to ignorant 
and unskillful cultivators. I will first show the 
difficulties, then point out the remedy. The most 
formidable enemy to the success of the peach is 
the disease called Yellows, which I shall simply 
define as a premature and incurable decay, the 
leaf assuming in its last stages a sickly yellowish 
east; hence its name. Now hold that this dis- 
éase is extensively propagated by budding, just as 
sure and certain as that any virus is infused into 
the human system on the point of a knife. It is, 
therefore, of incalculable importance that the 
budding should be intrusted only to skillful and 
intelligent hands,—those familiar with the vari- 
ous phases assumed by this disease,—who would 
intime work this wide-spread disease out of ex- 
istence. With the utmost vigilance, some plants 
may turn out diseased, or yellow. An early and 
total eradication has already been proposed. 

Morristown, N. J. Wa. Day. 


POOR SOIL RENOVATED. 


DETAILS OE A LADY’S EXPERIENCE. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I noticed in the February number of your paper 
(which has been a valuable auxillary to me for 
the past year), that you will publish articles from 
ladies that demonstrate improvements whereby 
home is made happier. I will give you a little of 
my own experience, wherein that point has been 
achieved. 

The Spring of 1855 found the grounds around 
my home a barren, unsightly waste, not a shrub, 
}plant or flower, was to be seen. I planted out 
shrubs, and put seeds into the ground, which I 
found to be a stiff clay with no good soil upon the 
surface. The shrubs, by frequent watering and 
the aid of the ordinary barn-yard manure, sus- 
tained only a breath of vegetable life during the 
Summer. The seeds germinated, peeped out to 
the light, and then withered away. I was quite 
discouraged, on being told by my husband that 
nothing would grow here, as this ground was 
scraped from the hill above it, and that the sur- 
face soil was buried five or six feet deep under 
this cold, hard clay, which had scarcely the first 
principle of vegetablh life in it. I was truly in a 
dilemma, as I could not think of living without 
flowers and pleasant grounds around my home. 
I cast about to see where I could obtain the requi- 
site information to make this ground productive, 
and soon resolved to take your paper, from which 
I received many valuable suggestions. I wish 
every one in like situation with mypélf would 
read the March, April and May numbers (1856) 
of the Agriculturist ; they would find them: valua- 
ble and instructive.* I will, in a few words, give 
you my mode of making soil on this barren spot. 
I had the grounds laid out in pear and oval-shaped 
beds, a portion of this clay scooped out, and then 
broken up to the depth of oné€ foot, the exact 
shape of the beds. These I filled with a mixture 
of equal parts of saw-dust and wood ashes (un- 
Vieached), and a small portion of sand with a top- 
dressing of surface soil two inches deep. On 
the beds I planted the choicest kinds of perpetual 
and other flowers, thirty varieties in all; most 
of them were prolific in blossoms. Many other rare 
exotics bloomed equally well. I used a small 
quantity of fertilizer from the pig-sty, in the holes 
where I planted the bushes and shrubs. On the 
beds for my annuals, I omitted this, and used only 
a top-dressing of black mold from the woods, one 
inch deep. These grounds, that were so arid and 
desolate the year before, last year were indeed a 
wilderness of flowers, enjoyed and appreciated by 
the many who yearly gather here. The pinks, 
verbenas, balsams and asters elicited much admi- 
ration. Many gentlemen of wealth and taste, who 
had for years prided themselves upon the growth 
and beauty of their blooms, and had left nothing 
untried (guano, &c.) to increase their richness in 
color, eagerly asked me what foreign substance I 
used to produce so fine flowers. Common as it 
might appear, I could only answer, they all grew 
from the mixture before mentioned. One lady told 
me she counted seventy-nine varieties in blossom 
at the same time. Many of the seeds were gath- 
ered by patients and visitors, and will, I trust, 
make. other rural homes attractive, which other- 
wise might be without the balmy influence of 
flowers: H. D. L. H. 

New-Grarensere Water-Core, 

February 21, 1857. } 

* These numbers are out of print, and cannot be ob- 

tained.—Ep. 











The art of conversation is to enable others to 
talk and show their gifts, 
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A CHEAP AND SUCCESSFUL FLOWER PIT 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

The following description may be useful to oth- 
ers: A pit was dug twelve feet long, six feet wide, 
and six feet deep. The digging occupied one man 
nearly three days. Locust posts were driven at 
each corner, and two others on one side for the 
door, and a lining of spruce boards an inch thick 
nailed on the inside of the posts, leaving a space 
of three to four inches between the boards and 
the earth. This space was closely packed with 
coal dust, fine ashes, and other similar materials 
at hand. The bottom was paved with rough 
stones. The posts were kept firmly in their places 
by a brace at each end. A common frame-work 
was then put on, with three sashes ; a door fitted 
closely. The steps were outside of the door and 
enclosed with a trap door. The sashes sloped 
about one foot. Wooden shutters were put on in 
severe weather, and covered with a layer of salt 
hay. The ground around was neatly sodded, and 
the frame-work painted, making a very good ap- 
pearance. Thecarpenter’s bill, including outside 
shutters, was $58, making the entire cost some- 
what less than $65. It held about 125 medium- 
sized pots; and every plant kept in it the past 
Winter is untouched by frost. It was tightly 
closed when the severe weather came on, and not 
opened until the mild days in February. 

Westchester County, N. Y. 


POTATO BREAD. 


A lady correspondent at the West, whom 
we recognized as a good writer in days of 
yore, when we were schoolmates together, 
sends us the directions below. We are 
partial to well-made “ potato bread.” It 
may not be generally known that the starch 
in potatoes is a healthful and admirable sub- 
stitute for ‘‘ hog’s fat” in making bread ten- 
der or “‘ short,” as well as sweet. We sup- 
pose it breaks up and overcomes the tough- 
ness of the gluten, abundant in all flour, and 
especially in that grown at the South.—Epb. 


On the afternoon preceding baking day, pre- 
pare the yeast as for any bread—hop yeast, or 
brewer’s emptyings. With the supper fire, boil 
some cleanly washed, unpeeled potatoes, say 
twelve medium-sized potatoes, for two common 
loaves. One advantage here, is, that “ small po- 
tatoes” can be used. When done, pour off the 
water; peel and mash them well; stir in froma 
pint to a quart of flour, according to their muist- 
ure, and let it scald ten minutes. Then add suffi 
cient cold water to make the mixture milk-warm. 
Add the prepared yeast, and let stand in a warm 
place over night. A common tin pail answers well 
fur the mixture. In the morning, strain the whule 
through a coarse sieve or cullender into the flour. 
Stir into stiff sponge or batter, and let it rise; 
then mix into dough, adding a teaspoonful of sale- © 
ratus, and as much salt. Leave it in one loaf to 
rise again, keeping it in a warm place. When 
light this time, mold into loaves, and put it in 
pans for baking. Now, if not made too hard, it 
only needs to stand fifteen minutes or half an 
hour, before it is ready for the oven. Bake nicely, 
and you have a loaf worthy of “A Barer.” 


A SIMPLE FRUIT CAKE, 


——_o— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In common with many of your readers, I like 
to receive and give any useful hints upon house 
hold affairs, and I send you the following recipe, 
which I think a very good one, especially when, 
as now, butter and eggs are very high : 

One pound of flour; one pound of sugar; two 
ounces of butter; half a pint of sour milk ; one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, or soda; a little salt; 
spice and fruit to suit your taste. Mix and bake 


in the usual manner. HEL Lapeer . 
Norts Brooxristp, Mass., Feb. 11,1 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 


RESIDENCE OF JOHN R. CHAPIN, Ese., AT RAHWAY, NEW-JERSEY. 
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PLANTING DARLING’S AND STOWEKLL'S 
SWEET CORN. 


—o— 

As stated on page 56, Darling’s Extra Early, 
as it is styled, is chiefly valuable for its rapid 
growth and early maturity. It is, in our opinion, 
inferior to Stowell’s in point of excellence and 
amount of yield. It however fills a valuable 
place, and deserves to be cultivated for early 
table use, as soon as sufficient seed can be pro- 
cured. Stowell’s, though late, is the best fora 
large crop, and for planting thickly for soiling, or 
for green or dry fodder. 

Both varieties may be planted at the same time, 
and in the same manner, though Darling’s being 
smaller, will require less room than Stowell’s. It 
is well to put in a plot of each, at two or three suc- 
cessive intervals of a week or ten days—the first 
planting being as soon as danger ot frost is over. 
The Darling will probably arrive at maturity, and 
be used before the Stowell comes on. Where 
pure seed is to be raised, the two kinds should be 
kept entirely separate. 

Last Autumn we preserved a large quantity of 
the Stowell variety by boiling the unripe ears a 
little, and then cutting off the kernels and drying 
them. It has furnished many a nice dish, cooked 
with and without Lima beans. At this time it is 
as good as when first taken from the ears. We 
advise all who can procure seed to put in a large 
plot this Spring, say before the 10th of May in 
this latitude, and earlier South. At the proper 
time, we will refer to the manner of preserving it. 

ta See page 92. 


PLANTING THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 


We have before directed in general terms to 
cultivate similarly to Indian Corn. The ap- 
pearance of the stalk is shown on page 37, 
where suggestions were given for planting, to 
which little more need be added. As most of 
our readers will merely plant for experiment the 
present season, we advise to divide what seed 
they have into say four portions, and plant a little 
on two kinds of good corn soil,as soon as it 
will do to risk it against the frost, and reserve two 
portions for later planting on two other portions 
of similar soil. As stated in our November 
issue, we did not plant until near the end of May, 
last year, and yet most of the seed matured before 
the frost on the 2nd of October. The soil was 
comparatively poor, and unmanured. A little 
bone-sawings were placed in the drills with the 
seed, and in July and August three or four water- 
ings were made with sink-slops. 

At the north of this, it will be a good experi- 
ment to cut a few square pieces of turf or sod, 
say two inches in diameter ; place a seed or two 
in the centre of each, and put these into the sur- 
face of a box of earth, to be kept in the house or 
cellar until all danger of frost is past. The plants 
will get a start, and the separate pieces of turf 
may then be set in the open ground. These may 
be prepared at once. A few experiments of the 
above kind can be made with little trouble, and 
interesting results may thus be obtained. 

The Chinese Sugar Cane will not mix or hybrid- 
ize with the Common Indian Corn, but it must be 


from the Doura or Guinea Corn, or the seed will 
be vitiated and unfit for future use. 

It may be planted in hills three feet apart each 
way, On poor soil, and four feet apart on rich soil, 
where the plants will grow larger and require 
more room. If seed is abundant, put eight or ten 
in each hill, and afterwards thin out to four or 
five stalks. If seed is scarce, put four to six seeds 
in a hill. We prefer, for smaller experiments, to 
plant in drills, dropping the seeds two to four 
inches apart, and thinning out to five or six inches 
when the plants are well started, say at the 
second hoeing. The seed should not be covered 
deeply. Unless very dry weather prevails, one 
inch of fine soil is full as much as is needéd over 
the seeds. The subsequent treatment, hoeing and 
weeding, is to be the same as for Indian corn. At 
the appropriate season, we shall speak of trials 
for feeding, syrup-making, gathering seed, &c. If 
one seed in every ten we have distributed comes 
to perfect maturity this year, there will be plenty 
of it another year at a nominal price. Every well- 
grown stalk will yield from twelve hundred to 
two thousand seeds or more. A dozen or fifteen 
stalks will furnish seed for an acre at least. We 
are not so certain as are some that the seed will 
be in great demand next year, though we hope it 
may. This plant has to go through its ordeal the 
present year. 


PLANTING KING PHILIP OR BROWN CORN. 


—-—. 


This variety requires no different treatment 
from other kinds, but is to be planted and culti- 
vated in the same manner. The chief excellence 
claimed for it is, that it grows rapidly, and comes 
to quicker maturity. It is valuable for putting 
into hills where other varieties have failed to 
come up, or have been destroyed. as it will over- 
take its slowe1 growing neighbors. But when 
seed is to be saved, it should be entirety sepa- 
rated from other kinds—not even in an adjoining 
field, for all varieties of corn readily cross with 
each other. Let it also be kept in mind that the 
King Philip produces but a small stalk, and that 
the hills must be nearer together if a large yield 
is desired. Three feet rows, with the hills two 
and a half feet apart in the row, will give ample 
room. However, where but a few kernels are 
put out to raise future seed, it is well to give 
them plenty of space. But for its weight, and the 
expense of postage, we should have been glad to 
send much larger quantities to every applicant. 
In every case the parcels sent out have been 
weighed, on a Post-Office balance, and there has 
been put into each envelop every kernel that 
would not increase the postage beyond the one or 
two stamps affixed. 


WHITE POLAND OATS, 


There are two varieties of Poland Oats, the 
Black and White. Reports of the Black variety 
are not favorable. The White has generally 
yielded well, and promises very well. As previ- 
ously stated, the lot from which our samples are 
being sent out weighs full forty-two pounds to the 
measured bushel. To get as much seed as pos- 
sible, these may be put into a moderately rich 
soil, and sown in drills with plenty of room. Sow 
as soon as the ground will bear working well. 
The general cultivation of the Poland Oats does 
not differ from the older varieties. We have a 
fair supply of these for distribution, and will still 
be happy to send to any subscriber desiring them, 
as many as will go under a double stamp, if a 
ready-directed, prepaid envelop is furnished for 
enclosing them. They should, however, be in the 
ground by the middle of this month, except in the 

















kept at a distance from Broom Corn, as well as 





colder northern sections of the country. 
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THE WINTER WHEAT FIELDS 


Need some attention at this season. Are 
any of the ditches or dead furrows clogged 
up so that water stands over the ground, let 
them be cleared at once. A stroke or two 
of the hoe or spade may save you a bushel 
of wheat—if it be but a quart, it will pay for 
the time. One day upon a ten acre field 
now—not next week, or at some “ con- 
venient season,” will be labor well expend- 
ed. 

‘Are there bare spots here and there, pro- 
duced by snow-banks or Winter-kill, do not 
leave them to lie useless for a whole season, 
or worse than useless, the receptable of 
foul weeds. We have often practised suc- 
cessfully, and recommended to others, to 
scatter Spring wheat upon all such bare 
spots. If this is done on acold morning, 
while the ground is pretty well filled with 
water, the seed sown will fall into the deep 
frost cracks, and be covered sufficiently on 
thawing to secure the germination of most 
of the kernels. It is well, however, to sow 
pretty thickly when the covering of the seed 
is left wholly to the frost. If the soil does 
not crack open by frost sufficiently, the seed 
may be put in by hoe, harrow or drill. 
Around the borders of a field, a harrow may 
be used ; in smaller plots, a hoe will answer ; 
though wherever practicable, a seed-drill is 
better than either. This whole method may 
seem to some to be of little account, but it 
is not so. We have known hundreds of 
bushels of fair wheat grown in this way, 
with no extra expense for plowing or mow- 
ing. Early varieties of Spring wheat will 
often come to maturity at the same time 
with the Winter among which it is sown, and 
if a little later, these spots can be left for 
after harvesting. The mixed portion, though 
not quite as valuable as the unmixed Winter 
wheat, will still serve admirably for home 
use, or will sell but little below the usual 
market rates. Where so much may be 
produced with so little outlay, it should be 
looked to now. Wheat-raisers, please try 
this the present season, and report the 
results. ‘ 





BARLEY (MALT) SPROUTS FOR COWS. 


Sega: 

In answer to the communication on this sub- 
ject, on page 58, Mr. Clarkson, of Milford, Pa., 
writes, that in the Old Country he had much ex- 
perience in feeding malt sprouts, and they were 
there considered valuable for stock, and that flock 
masters bought all they could for their sheep. 
There are two sorts, one called dunge, which is 
much used as manure for turnips. The other, the 
screenings from malt, Mr. C. uses thus: A quan- 
tity of it is put into a tub, and as much boiling 
water poured over it as it will be likely to absorb 
it is even covered to keep the steam and heat in. 
To a bushel of this is added one well-filled bushel 
of cut hay, and one bushel of cut straw—barley 
straw being considered best. After thorough mix 
ing, it is fed to cows, and they are afterwards sup- 
plied with four to eight quarts of finely cut turnips 
or other roots. 
lowed “-Winter after Winter, and my father be- 
fore me, and so far from being hurtful, I have 
found it very valuable, and to produce a large in- 
crease of milk.” 


He adds: “ This plan I have fol- | 
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Sire, Vermont Black Hawk; g. sire Sherman Morgan; g. g. sire Justin Morgan. 
Lone Star was foaled Spring of 1847, the property of Amos Simmons, of Glen’s 


Morgan mare. 





STAR. 


Dam, a black 


Falls, N.Y. Now owned by C. C. Thurston, Suffield, Ct. 








TIM BUNKER ON AN OLD SAW. 


pat ii 

Mr. Eprror:—You need not think that any 
of my neighbors have grown envious of my 
getting the premiums, and rode me out on a 
rail, or on one of the above articles, tooth 
side up. And you needn’t suppose I am 
going to write about a saw, though it’s a very 
convenient tool about a farmer’s workshop. 
But you see, there is a saying, “ Penny wise, 
pound foolish,” that is always a see-sawing 
up and down in some folks’ mouths, that 
they call an old saw, as they do all such like 
proverbs. I expect they call ’em so, because 
of the tettering process which such sayings 
are always undergoing. There is a deal of 
pith in ’em as a rule, though they are made 
to apologize for pretty much all sorts of 
shortcomings. I am now going to bring out 
this old proverb, “ Penny wise and pound 
foolish,” and putting iton one end of the 
plank, I mean to give some of the Hooker- 
town people an airing on the other. 

I wish some of our folks up here could 
look at themselves and their farming in a 
looking-glass, and just see what sort of work 
they are making. You see every man thinks 
every man penny wise but himself. The 
looking-glass would often bring ’em right. 

Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass I s’pose never 
spent the value of fifty cents in his life for 
seeds of any kind before he went in for that 
China potato last year. He could not see, 
for the life of him, but what one kind of 
seed was about as good as another. The 
onion seed, and carrot and parsnip seed that 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass always saved and stored 
away in an old basket in the pantry, al- 
ways came up and bore something, though 
the onions might have been mistaken for 
leeks, they were so little, and the other 
roots were hardly big enough to make a 
spile for the cider barrel. Everything else 
in his garden was just so. The parsnips, 
cabbage and beets were all crossed, and run 





| out as they call it, and there was hardly a 


decent vegetable in his garden for want of 
good seed. He could not afford to buy it 
when he had it in the house—used to talk 
about hurting his wife’s feelings if he should 
not use the seed she had saved. That woul: 
have been less of a joke, you see, if he had 
always been careful of her feelings on other 
occasions. Well, you see, when he read 
those advertisements in that yellow-covered 
literature last Spring, he altered his mind 
some about potato seed, and thought he 
would put in for a dozen: at ten dollars. He 
was going to be a pound wise man, and show 
his neighbors some potatoes that were pota- 
toes. Did not he catch it, though? The 
Sparrowgrass family have hardly had pota- 
toes on the table since. It is said they set 
bad on Uncle Jotham’s stomach. 

Now you see [I tried this planting of 
seeds gathered from the odds and ends of 
the garden, for rising of forty years, and 
think it is a penny wise business—my onions 
used to be scullions, my cabbages did not 
head well, and the tap-roots would often run 
to seed the first year. Last Spring, you see, 
when I went down to the city to sell my 
beef cattle, I went to a first-rate agricultural 
store, and spent about ten dollars in garden 
seeds. .It was those seed, as well as the 
subsoil plowing and the manuring, that ena 
bled me to take the premiums atthe Fair 
Seth Twiggs came along the day I was put 
ting them into the cellar, and said: ‘ Waal, 
Squire Bunker, I dew declare, I never saw 
such a sight of garden sass going into you) 
cellar afore !” 

Seth was right. I never had such roots or 
cabbage heads. It was fun to pull them. 
And I have pretty much made up my mind 
that seed is one of the chief-points in good 
farming. I think there is a difference of one 
quarter in the crop between good seed and 
poor. So, when I went down to the city 
this Spring, I took time by the forelock, and 
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got another lot of seed at the same place. 
And I want to say to all your readers in 
Hookertown, and the rest of Connecticut, 
that if they expect to compete with me at 
the fair next Fall, they must burn up the old 
seed, papers, basket and all, and get the best 
in the market. It is penny wise business to 
use poor old seed in the Spring, and mighty 
pound foolish in the Fall. 
Yours to command, 
Timotuy Bonxer, Esq. 
Hooxertown, Ct., March 12, 1857. 





THF FIELD CULTURE OF POTATOES. 


on. el 

This crop, which fifteen years ago was a 
favorite upon all our farms, and among the 
most productive and profitable, is now very 
cautiously cultivated. The rot is so gene- 
ral, and so little confidence is felt in the 
remedies that have been suggested, that no 
one likes to venture much capital and labor 
in its cultivation. A few still plant quite 
largely for the early market in July and 
August, while all still plant a small patch for 
home consumption. 

Formerly, they were extensively culti- 
vated for making starch, and for feeding cat- 
tle, but the rot and high prices have nearly 
stopped the use of this root for these pur- 
poses. The market demand for them is so 
brisk, and the yield is so generous where 
they do not rot, that the crop is still one of 
the most profitable a farmer can raise. The 
average price in all our northern markets is 
nearly equal to that of corn, and the yield, 
with the same outlay for manure and labor, 
is not. unfrequently two or three times as 
great. 

We shall not attempt to speculate upon 
the cause or causes of the rot. Of all un- 
satisfactory themes in our agricultural lite- 
rature, this is the least satisfactory, and we 
have never seen anything among all the 
plausible theories advanced, that did not 
leave us in as much doubt and darkness as 
ever. 

But there are some things that most cul- 


' tivators have observed in their practice, 


which are a safeguard against the rot. If 
not preventives of the disease, it is noticed 
that potatoes planted under these conditions 
are much less likely to be affected by it than 
when planted under other circumstances. 
It is a conceded point, that some varieties 
rot much more generally than others. The 
White Chenango or Mercer, one of our best 
table potatoes, has become nearly worthless 
from this cause. It has also been discov- 
ered that this crop, in well-drained muck or 
peat swamps, is very little affected, if sound 
tubers have been used for seed. Light 
loamy soils also produce better potatoes 
than heavy undrained clayey lands. The 
early varieties that mature in July are much 
less troubled with the disease than the late 
ones. The potatoes suffer most in the rainy, 
hot, and foggy days of August and Septem- 
ber. Many instances are upon record, where 
a part of a field dug just before such a spell 
of weather, gave fine sound tubers, while the 
remainder, dug a few days later, gave only 


applied atthe time of planting, have a ten- 
dency to produce the rot. 

These facts in potato culture are pretty 
generally admitted among intelligent farm- 
ers, whatever theories. they may hold in re- 
gard to the disease. They accord with our 
experience, and from them we shall draw 
our rules for the cultivation of this crop. 


SELECT EARLY AND HARDY VARIETIES. FOR SEED. 


Far too little attention is given to this 
matter. A farmer plants what he happens 
to have on hand, however badly it may have 
rotted. He not unfrequently plants partially 
diseased potatoes. Because the Mercer 
bears the highest price in market, he plants 
it, although it rots with him very badly four 
years out of five. There are other varieties 
nearly as good, quite as early, and more pro- 
ductive, that with suitable precautions will 
not rot one year in five. In the last report 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
we notice the Messrs. Hyde & Sons’ experi- 
ments with several kinds of potatoes, made 
at Newton. They recommend for general 
cultivation, the Davis Seedling as a Winter 
and Spring potato. It is not of the best 
quality, but a good eating potato, and pos- 
sesses all the other good qualities, being pro- 
ductive, hardy, and of good size. Next, they 
recommend for those who want a first rate 
potato, cost what it will, the State of Maine, 
Carter, Riley or Worcester’s Seedling, also 
called the Dover. They speak well of the 
Peach Blow, which is raised in large quan- 
tities in various parts of New-England for 
the Boston market. It is red outside. and 
yellow within, when boiled. It is a late va- 
riety, and yields and keeps well. The Black 
Chenango is a pretty good potato; keeps 
remarkably well; seldom rots. Color out- 
side, nearly black ; inside purple, which is 
an objection to it. It is late, and yields well. 

We have used for two years past an early 
variety, common in the Providence market, 
and known in Eastern Connecticut as the 
Carpenter potato. It is about ten days to 
two weeks earlier than the Mercer, prolific, 
seldom rots, of good size, and fair quality, 
though not the best. It is white outside, and 
within. It is in good marketable condition 
by the fourth of July, and is the best very 
early potato with which we are acquainted. 
It will not answer for a main crop, as it be- 
gints to sprout by mid-Winter. 

The Studley’s Seedling originated in the 
garden of Mr. Studley, at Claverack, in this 
State, is about as early as the Mercer, and 
as good in quality. From one year’s trial, 
we have formed a very high opinion of its 
good qualities. The Dover we have culti- 
vated for two years, and the Black Chenango 
six, and think them both very reliable for a 
main crop. We think it advisable to have at 
least half of the field crop of early potatoes, 
to be marketed in July. For the later crop, 
we would select hardy prolific varieties, even 
if the quality was not first rate. 


SELECTION OF GROUND. 


We would give the first place to drained 
muck or peat swamp, and if we had any 
such land lying neglected upon the farm, we 





diseased ones. Green fermenting manures, 


would drain it for this purpose, if for no 
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other. We have known so many instances 
of sound potatoes raised in such soils, when 
everything else rotted in the vicinity, that 
we can have no doubt that there is some- 
thing in this material very congenial to the 
healthy growth of this plant. 

But if such soils were not to be had, we 
should 

AVOID ALL FRESH FERMENTING MANURES, 

It is a good plan to turn in green manures 
the Fall previous, and where this cannot be 
done, we would use bone-dust, plaster, ashes, 
or superphosphate of lime, if we could get a 
reliable article. We have found a crop of 
buckwheat turned in the previous year, a 
very good preparation for this crop. Ashes 
are an excellent fertilizer. We usually apply 
them in the hill, at planting, at the first hoe- 
ing, and a third time sown broadcast at the 
blossoming of the vines. We have also ex- 
perimented with peat and muck that had 
been thrown up the previous Fall. A shovel- 
full in the hill gave a very good yield of 
sound potatoes. ; 

We think that farmers, by observing these 
precautions in the selection of seed, soil, and 
manures, may still guard this crop against 
disease, and make it highly profitable. Care- 
ful study of the habits of this plant, and 
skillful cultivation, will restore it to its 
former health and usefulness. Prime table 
potatoes are now selling at three and three 
and a half dollars a barrel in our market. 
Somebody ought to raise more of them. The 
early planted potatoes are most likely to es- 
cape the rot. Let them be planted as soon 
as the ground is dry enough to plow. 





TALKS ABOUT BEE CULTURE. 


In the January number of the Agricultur- 
ist, a letter from Mr. Quinby, of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., gave a clear and satisfactory 
account of the mode of constructing a cheap 
but useful hive ; and that such hives may be 
profitably used would seem to require no 
further demonstration than the fact stated in 
the December number, that Mr. Quinby, 
brought here for sale last year, no less than 
twenty-two thousand pounds of honey, most 
of which sold readily for 25 cents per pound. 

There is little doubt that the culture of 
bees in the United States may be made to 
yield a larger per centage on the capital in- 
vested in it and the labor demanded for it, 
than almost any other branch of husbandry. 
It has never yet received the attention that it 
demands, in our country at least, and while 
cattle and horses and grains and fruits, and 
yams and sugar-canes and guano are talked 
about in every newspaper and at every fair, 
“the little busy-bee,” too modest and in- 
offensive to intrude, is practically over- 
looked as if it were of the most trifling im- 
portance. The few farmers who keep bees 
have a periodical ferment about the time of 
swarming, and there is a strong smell of 
sulphur in their yards, some cool evening 
inthe early autumn. The deceptive promises 
of patented hives have led many to abandon 
bee-keeping in disgust while the rapid in- 
crease of the bee-moth has made a demand 





for precautions that few would take, and the 
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result is that we consumers pay from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-three cents per pound for our 
honey, and have none too much at that 
price. 

Bee-culture ought to be profitable to every 
one who will pursue it carefully and intelli- 
gently; and so many of our readers are 
competent to do this, that we invite their at- 
tention to the reasons for this opinion. 

The original outlay in this pursuit is very 
trifling. On whatever scale one begins, the 
money which he invests goes a great ways. 
We advise those however who are inexpe- 
rienced, by all means to begin very moderately. 
Let them procure a single colony, and two 
or three of the best treatises on the habits 
and management of bees. No investmentin 
real-estate is required; Mr. Quinby has 
shown how cheaply a hive may be made, 
and if atthe end of twelve months the bees 
are dead, and there remain only the books, 
the hive and a few moldy sheets of comb, 
the profit inthe shape of experience will be 
enough to counterbalance the loss of capi- 
tal; and one may begin again with greater 
confidence and with a good hope of success. 

Again, bees multiply with great rapidity, 
and by careful management one who has 
ten stocks, may very soon expect to have 
a hundred ; and a moderate increase need 
not interfere with a large annual harvest of 
honey. 

Then the bees require no outlay for food. 
Our cattle and horses and sheep are very 
serviceable, but they must be fed. The bee 
not only finds its own food but lays up its 
choicest sweet in store for man. ~ The for- 
est and fruit trees, the white clover pastures, 
the buckwheat fields yield to them on de- 
mand all that they require. It may be found 
good economy to cultivate land with special 
reference to the wants of bees, but it is not 
necessary to a reasonable degree of profit ; 
and while one needs to own or hire his pas- 
ture lands, the bee roams where it will, and 
all the region is its “common.” Then the 
bee never refuses to work when working is 
of any use. It has the privilege of working 
seven days inthe week, and it works day 
and night, for when the flowers are full of 
honey, the making of wax is found to pro- 
ceed rapidly at night. 

When we put these things together, how 
cap it be possible, if the culture of bees is at 
all practicable, that it should fail to bea 
source of profit? Here is a creature that 
“works for nothing and finds itself,’ that 
needs no superintendence in its foraging ex- 
cursions, that asks only for shelter and oc- 
casional supervision, and protection from its 
enemies, and that furnishes an indefinite 
number.of pounds of costly sweets all ready 
for the table or packed for market, in an at- 
tractive form, all of which is absolutely 
saved from utter waste. What can be more 
profitable ? 

Thus far theorizing ; theinference is sug- 
gested by the “ nature of things.” We must 
add some facts and the opinions of men. who 
are “experts” in bee-culture. And here it 
may be well to remark that no particular 
form of hive is essential to securing the 
greatest amount of honey. Various con- 


trivances about a hive may facilitate our 
management of bees, and enable us to secure 
the surplus honey, in marketable form, but 
it isyet tobe shown that’ the bees collect 
more or better honey in the most costly 
apiary than in their wild state; and proba- 
bly the most perfect hive is that which al- 
lows them to work in a state of nature. 

Among American treatises on the subject 
before us, we have that of Mr. Quinby, 
which we heretofore commended. Then 
we have that of the Rev. Mr. Langstroth, 
worthy of high praise, which should be in 
the hands of every bee-keeper. He esti- 
mates that if ‘the increase of stocks is limi- 
ted to one new one from two old ones, un- 
der proper management, one year with 
another, about ten dollars worth of honey 
may be obtained for every two stocks win- 
tered over.” The valueof the new colonies, 
he sets off “as an equivalent for labor of 
superintendence, and interest on the money 
invested in bees, hives, fixtures, &c.” 

He cites also the success of a German 
bee-keeper, Dzierzon,. who beginning anew 
in 1838, on a new theory of culture, rapidly 
increased his stocks, till in 1846 he had 360 
colonies, which yielded that year 6,000 lbs. 
of honey, besides several hundred weight of 
wax. In 1848, however, a fatal disease 
swept away 500 colonies, and left him but 
ten remaining; but these he nursed and 
multiplied by artificial swarms, so that in 
1851 his stock consisted of nearly 400 col- 
onies. 

' Dr. Eddy of Massachusetts, whose brief 
work on bee-culture is valuable, gives as the 
result of his experience for twelve years, the 
opinion that “the profits resulting from a 
judicious and proper system of bee-culture 
may be safely estimated at from 100 to 500 
per cent per annum.” He says: “I have 
three swarms, which have paid me in honey 
and increase of stock upwards of $100in 
two years. The average profit upon my 
entire stock for three years has been 327 
per cent per annum, or $3,27 cents has been 
the annual profit on every dollar invested.” 
He cites a case where one colony yielded in 
honey and increase of stock, $25 in a single 
year; and another case in the city of Wash- 
ington, where a swarm produced a new 
swarm, and five dollars worth of surplus 
honey ; while the new swarm produced 89 
pounds of surplus honey which sold for $20, 
making the proceeds of the old stock for the 
season about thirty dollars.” And as for 
time and labor he says, “the aggregate de- 
gree of attention which a dozen swarms of 
bees require during the year. is less than-a 
dozen house plants or a single canary would 
necessarily demand.” 

Mr. Wood, an English writer, quotes one 
apiariati as receiving from eight stocks about 
£20 a year, Another, who was regularly 
engaged from six to six daily in other avo- 
cations, cleared nearly £100 in one year by 
his bees. “Fifty or sixty pounds of honey 
have not unfrequently been obtained from a 
single hive in a season, and occasionally as 
much as 100 pounds.” 

Dr. Thacher cites a German writer who 








saw forty large bee-hives filled with honey, 


to the amount of seventy pounds each, in 
one fortnight, by their being placed near a 
large field of buck wheat in flower. 

But we forbear to cite such facts, for we 
do not wish to encourage any one to plunge 
into this business too hastily. The advice 
of Mr. Langstrothis in point. ‘ Let no in- 
experienced person commence bee-keeping on 
alarge scale.” Let him be satisfied “ not 
merely that money can be made by keeping 
bees, but that he can make it.” And this is 





the conclusion of the whole matter, that in a 
land so wide in extent, so rich in its ‘re- 
sources, and so full of enterprise, it is a 
shame and a pity that bee-culture should not 
receive more careful attention, and be made 
tocontribute to the prosperity not only of 
the husbandman but of the mechanic and — 
the salesman, and in fact of every house- 


holder outside of our larger cities. 
E. W. G. 


BEFECT OF SEVERE COLD ON TENDER 
TREES AND PLANTS. 


alias 
A recent walk through our grounds re- 
vealed some facts worthy of record. It 
should be premised that, during the past 
Winter, the mercury with us (in Central 
New-York) has fallen several times to 20° 
below zero, and once to 30°. Alas! said we, 
as we watched the thermometer, this will be 
the death of our choice and tender. trees. 
When the cold abated, in the latter pirt of 
February, we went forth to note our proba- 
ble losses. The record of observations was ~ 
as follows: 
Deciduous Cypress, a native of the South- 
ern States, but slightly nipped on the ex- 
tremities of its twigs. Sahsburia, a native 
of Japan, two twigs a little injure: it has 
passed through three Winteis here before, 
with no injury. Menzies’ Spruce, leaves red 
as sole leather, but the buds untouched: had 
no protection. Swedish Juniper, unhurt, 
though a little browned. Pinus Excelsa, na- 
tive of the Himalaya Mountains, perfectly 
fresh, less pinched than in former Winters ; 
was protected, on the south side, by a few 
hemloek boughs to keep the sun off. Eng- 
lish Yew, with a slighteprotection of straw 
tied over the top,unharmed. English Maple, 
unscathed. An English gardener in this 
neighborhood planted it several years ago, 
and pronounced it too tender for this lati- 
tude. Kentucky Coffee Tree, untouched. | 
Gold-barked Ash, slightly injured on the ex. 
tremities, but less than in former years. 
Virgilia Lutea, unharmed. White Fringe 
Tree, sound throughout. Deutzia Scabra, 
ditto, Magnolia Glauca, slightly injured: it 
is often cut up badly. Magnolia Acuminaia, 
untouched. Xolreuteria, ditto. 

Most of these trees and shrubs, it will be 
remembered, are considered tender, and 
hardly safe to plant at the North. But the 


observations just made confirm our opinion 
heretofore expressed, that it is not the ex- 
treme cold of Winter that is fatal to such 
plants, so much as the changeable weather 
of early Spring. If trees’of this description 
were slightly protected against such changes, 
we believe that many might be planted at 
the North, which are now confined to the 














grounds of our Southern neighbors. 
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A DISH EVERYBODY WOULD LIKE, AND EVERYBODY MIGHT HAVE. 


We give an engraving of a sketch presented to us by Mrs. G. W. Huntsman of Flushing, (from her own pencil.) 
The amateur will recognize it as a very accurate drawing of the “British Queen,” and we regret that the pleasure 
of looking at such a “‘ mouth-watering ” picture, is lessened by the fact that this variety of Strawberry has failed to 
be very productive in this country. But there are other varieties, elsewhere referred to, which will furnish an abun- 
dant yield of fruit as luscious and as desirable as the one here shown. 








CHAPTERS ON STRAWBERRIES, 
lees 

- CHAPTER IV. 

This month is, in the Middle States, the 
most suitable time to plant strawberries. 
And when, with but little labor, such deli- 
cious fruit can be obtained in abundance, 
few of our readers possessing gardens, who 
have not already attended to its culture, will, 
we think, delay any longer to add this to 
their other luxuries. Some complain of the 
trouble to keep strawberry beds from being 
run over with weeds and grass. With pro- 
per modes of culture, and a little care at the 
right time, this labor may be greatly re- 
duced. 

The first requisite, in order’to obtain a 
plentiful supply of good fruit, is a thorough 
preparation of the ground. The strawberry 
needs baie’ of moisture during the 
fruiting season. To. meet this want, the 
ground should be trenched at least two feet 
deep, and well enriched with barn-yard ma- 
nure. Concentrated fertilizers are not so 
suitable, as they do not effect that mechani- 
eal division of the soil, which is a condition 
of obtaining moisture in dry weather. Such 
a preparation is more reliable than a de- 
pendence upon artificial watering, which is 
seldom done in a manner to be of much 
benefit. When the ground will permit, the 
roots of the strawberry extend down, in 
search of food and moisture, to the depth of 
four feet. Almost any good garden soil will 
produce this fruit, if well prepared. If the 
soil is a tenacious clay, add plenty of coarse 
manure. On such soil, we have seen the 
best fruit raised by digging in simply wheat 
straw. If the soil is very light and sandy, 
add. also ashes and a little lime—wood 
ashes are at all times acceptable to the 
strawberry. Either of the above soils may 
also be improved by mixing with the other. 

Having selected and prepared the ground, 
the next requisite is to obtain plants of the 
right kind. For garden culture, of which 
we now treat, Hovey’s Seedling and Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior are the most reliable. 
These kinds may be* obtained of any re- 
epectable nurseryman, at a reasonable price. 
We would also recommend a few of Burr’s 
New’ Pine, and Longworth’s Proiific, when 





it can be obtained with certainty as to .its 
genuineness. The three first named are pis- 
tillate varieties, and will need a few stami- 
nate kinds mixed with them, or placed in 
beds not far distant. Longworth’s will an- 
swer for this purpose, if it can be had. “If 
not, use the Early Scarlet. 

We will describe two modes of cultiva- 
tion—the only ones which we have found 
entirely satisfactory. 

First. Lay out the ground in beds four feet 
wide, with alleys between, Mark out rows 
across the bed, two feet apart, and have the 
plants one foot distant in the rows. Set the 
plants with a garden trowel or other conve- 
nient implement, pressing the earth firmly 
about the roots, and water immediately. If 
it is not desirable to plant a separate bed of 
some staminate variety, such as the Early 
Scarlet, or Longworth’s, put a few of these 
in each bed—one to ten of the pistillate 
kinds will be enough—even a less number 
will answer. No further care will be neces- 
sary, except keeping the ground free of 
weeds, which may be done by occasionally 
running a garden rake between the rows, or 
by hoeing. If blossoms appear, be careful 
to pinch them out, for if the plants be allowed 
to bear fruit the first season, they will be too 
much weakened to bear well the next Sum- 
mer. Be careful, also, to cut off, or pinch 
out the runners as they appear from time to 
time. Much will depend upon this being 
done, that the plants form large stools capa- 
ble of bearing, next year, a pint or more of 
the finest fruit each. A ‘bed thus managed 
will continue in bearing three years. If 
plants are required for making new beds 
either this Fall or next Spring, put out afew 
in rich ground, apart, for this purpose. 

Second. In this mode, the ground may be 
divided into beds or not; but it is better to 
do so, as the fruit can be gathered without 
trampling down the plants. Set them at the 
distance of two and a half feet each way. 
Keep the ground clean by frequent hoeing or 
raking, until the plants acquire strength, and 
the seeds of weeds have germinated, when 
the runners may be allowed to take root and 
cover the ground. In the Autumn, thin out 
the plants with a small hoe, leaving them 
eight or ten inches apart. After one crop 


has been obtained, the plants may be dug 
under, and a crop of something else raised 
onthe ground. If the bed should be very 
free from weeds and grass, it may be re- 
tained for another crop; but usually, it will 
be better to make a new plantation every 
Spring, as the old bed is liable to become 
crowded with plants or weeds, or both, and 
the trouble of making a new one is very 
little. In no other way can an abundance of 
fine fruit be obtained at so little trouble as 
by this method, though it is not quite so 
neat and finished as the first one proposed 


FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


accel 

As a class, farm gardens fall far short of 
those found in villages, and in the sub- 
urbs of our cities. It probably will not pay 
for a farmer to lay out an acre or two of 
land in the highest style of the art of land- 
scape gardening, and employ men educated 
to the business to keep it. But it will pay 
better than any other portion of his farm, to 
till one acre in the most thorough manner, 
to raise the fruits and vegetables he wants 
for his own family. It is a reproach to the 
class, as the feeders of the world, that their 
own families are often not half as well sup- 





mechanics and laboring men in the village. 

The standing excuse is, that they are de- 
pendent upon field crops for their profits, 
and these must have the first claim upon 
their attention, by which they mean that 
they have no time for the small business of 
planting beds and keeping them clear of 
weeds. They do not believe it pays to cul- 
tivate such vegetables as are common in all 
good village gardens. They have indeed a 
small patch called a garden, but it is more 
abundantly stocked with weeds than with 
anything else. It is so long neglected, both 
in planting and cultivating, that the weeds 
always have the start, and keep it through 
the season. The boys become thoroughly 
disgusted with it, and the term gardening is 
always associated in their minds with weed- 
ing the onion-bed and cutting up pig-weed 
and purslain among the beans and potatoes. 

Some farmers, we rejoice to know, have 
turned over a new leaf, and for a few years 
have cultivated a good variety of vegetables, 
and find it both pleasant and profitable to as- 
sociate with their salt junk, cabbages, pars- 
nips, lettuce, peas, beans, onions, squashes, 
&c. This month is the time for all the re- 
mainder to commence thorough work in the 
garden. Manure thoroughly, and plow deep. 
Then look over the lists of some reliable 
seedsman, and select such varieties as you 
like, and plant them seasonably. A few dol- 
lars spent in this way will give you more 
satisfaction, and we think more profit, than 
any other investment in seeds upon the 
farm. Try it and see. 


FORWARDING VEGETABLES. 


sae ye tearm 

Besides the Hot-bed treated of last month, 
hand-glasses, or even boxes, may be advan- 
tageously employed alone, though usually 
better in connection with hot-beds. Choose 











a warm and sheltered situation, in dry soil, 


plied with fine fruits and vegetables as the * 
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and dig a trench two feet deep, and of the 
same width; or if the heating material is 
easily obtained, three feet in width is still 
better. This may be of any desired length. 
Fill with good heating manure, the same as 
for hot-beds, raising it about one foot above 
the surrounding surface. Next add eight or 
ten inches of good rich mold for the plants 
to grow in. As soon as this covering is 
warmed by the material beneath, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, egg-plants, cucumbers, melons, 
&c., may be transplanted from the hot-bed, 
placing them the requisite distance apart for 
their future growth, and cover with hand- 
glasses provided for this purpose, shading 
them for a day or two. When the plants 
have commenced their growth, raise the 
glasses to admit the air, propping them up, 
and lowering again at night. As warm 
weather advances, they may be taken off 
during fine days to harden the plants, and 
about the latter end of May removed en- 
tirely. 

Wooden boxes with a pane of glass for 
the upper surface will answer instead of 
regular hand-glasses, though not as good, 
as they do not admit light and warmth in 4all 
sides. 

A ridge of the above kind may also be 
used to sow vegetables upon. 





CAULIFLOWERS. 


ae « M 

A good cauliflower is almost as rare a 
thing in the country, as a good pear. They 
are not to be found in one farmer’s garden 
in a hundred ; and yet with good seed, and 
land, they are almost as sure to head as a 
cabbage. The cauliflower is the most deli- 
cate and delicious of all the varieties of the 
Brassica oleracea, which in its native state is 
a small, open-leaved, cruciferous, yellow- 
flowered plant, found growing wild, near.the 
cliffs, upon the sea shore of Britain. 

It cannot be grown to perfection in the 
shade of trees, buildings, or fences. It 
wants the open ground, and plenty of sun- 
light, though it is more impatient of drought 
than most other vegetables. It delights in a 
rich, deep, well worked soil, through which 
the roots can penetrate easily in all direc- 
tions. Besides the usual thorough manuring 
of the vegetable garden, it wants a liquid 
manure, while growing freely, in order to 
have the plant bring out its highest excel- 
lence. An ordinary sample may be had 
with commion soil and cultivation, but as in 
the case of other garden products, the most 
thorough cultivation is found to be the most 
economical. 

For the general summer crop plants are 
easily procured from the gardeners, where 
one has not the facilities of a hot-bed upon 
his own premises. After the soil has been 
well worked, and manured to the depth of 
eighteen inches, put out the plants two feet 
apart, and if the ground be at all dry, put a 
quart of water around each plant. This 
will settle the dirt around the roots, and 
should always be practiced, except when it 
rains. When the plants are well started, 
say two weeks after setting, it is of great 
service to dig over the ground deeply, be- 


tween the rows. This furnishes fresh air 
and moisture to the roots, and makes them 
grow rapidly. When the heads are half 
grown, the outer leaves may be broken and 
turned over them, to obstruct the light, and 
to make the heads of more delicate flavor 
and color. 





ABOUT TRENCHING, 


oe 


pecially when designed for high cultivation, 
as in the garden, which we consider of very 
great value. It is simple and yet effective. 
We have seen very little written in this 
country upon the method of trenching, and 
we think but few understand the details. 
We, therefore, propose, at the risk of being 
a little tedious, to describe the process some- 
what minutely. We write not for the expe- 
rienced gardener, but for those who are just 
beginning. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into long 
arguments to show that a soil well pulver- 
ized and manured two or three feet in depth, 
will produce a larger and far more certain 
yield than one only cultivated to the depth 
of five or six inches. A single illustration 
will perhaps help the conception. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Some of the advantages of deep thorough 
tillage are being discussed in our articles 
on the “ Mechanical Treatment of Soils.” 
One of the most important of these is, the 
fact that deep culture guards against drouth 


as well as a wet season. The sun’s parch- 
ing is seldom felt more than afew inches 
below the surface. The plant growing upon 
No. 1, above, has roots always below such 
influence, and draws up moisture from be- 
neath during the severest drouth, while that 
in No. 2 is stunted, if not wholly killed, 
by the. absence of rain. The operation of 
breaking up and stirring the ground deeply, 
has received the technical name of 
TRENCHING. 

This word is usually applied to those 
methods of plowing or spading in which the 
soil is not only deeply stirred, but also in- 
verted,—the lower soil brought to the sur- 
face. Deep plowing, where the furrow is 
turned, is called trenching, or trench-plow- 
ing, though trenching generally refers to op- 
erations with the spade or shovel, in the 
garden or on limited areas, in which the soil 
is moved more than one depth of the spade. 

True Trenching implies digging the soil 
two, three, or four spades (“spits,”) deep, 
and throwing the lower soil upon the sur- 
face, and the surface soil in the bottom of 





the trench. 





This is a method of treating the soil, es- | | 


Bastard Trenching signifies stirring the 
soil two or more spits deep without changing 
the relative position of the surface and sub- 
soils. 

The following figures will illustrate true 
trenching, or simply trenching, as it is usual- 
ly termed : 

















fab] a, on the left, re- 

alelelg presents the end of 
bidlflh a long trench or fur- 
Fig. 3. fow, from which 








the soil has been removed one depth of the 
spade, and carried across the plot and placed 
upon the surface on the right. From 6 an- 
other spade’s depth has been in like manner 
carried over. 

The next operation is to take from c the 
width and depth of the spade, and put it in 
the place of the removed soil in 4, thus: 








Te|g| The soil c is broken finely 
e|/d|f|h \and mingled with: manure 





Fig. 4. during the process. The 
next operation is to take out d and place it 
upon ¢, thus: 

“d]| felge The process is continued 





el [fh by throwing e in the space 
Fig. 5. left vacant by removing d, and 





throwing f upon it thus: [q]/f Z 

When the whole plot has|¢ Te b 
been gone over, the last Fig. 
double trench is filled by putting a first car- 
ried over, into the bottom, and 4 upon it. 

This process and the following are sim- 
ple, easily performed by the unskillful la- 
borer after a little instruction, and it is 
scarcely possible to speak in too high terms 
of the great utility of digging over a garden 
soil in this way. During the trenching more 
or Jess manure may be worked in, according 
to the richness of the soil. 

To trench three or four spits or spade’s 
deep, is just as simple as the above, and it is 
usually advisable to go three spits deep, es- 
pecially in bastard trenching, described fur- 
ther on. f 

TRUE TRENCHING THREE SPITS DEEP. 
In this  pro- 
remove ab 
to the right as 
Put d in 
cs;cind; fina, 


























abe 











a 
b 
c 





e|jh 



























thus : 

ft? fetli Next putg in the place left 

‘e | |hlel| _ by removing/; 4 in place 

ad] jifl of e; andi in place of d 
Fig. 8. and so on, mixing in the 


appropriate manures, and filling the last 
trench with a d c first taken out. 

The above process is only applicable to 
good soils, of sufficient depth to allow bring- 
ing the lower soil upon the surface. But 
there are few soils as yet so deeply worked 
that it is safe to trust seeds and plants to the 
subsoils thus brought up. For the first year 
or two, especially when thorough under- 
drainage has not been performed, we advise 

BASTARD TRENCHING. 
This is performed as follows : 

a a is removed to 
~-t the right as at first, 
| bi4aj fl ey ~~ and then }5-is thor- 

Fig. 9. ‘oughly ioosened with 
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alcilelg] 














the spade and manures worked in to it, 
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c is then moved upon 3 thus :|"<_ Telgl 
@ is now loosened and ma-|b|d|f|h 
nured, and e set upon it thus: Fig. 11. 
cle le | By thus continuing to move 
b[d|f{h [h |the upper soil along one or 

Fig. i more widths of the spade at a 
time, the whole surface and subsoil are 
readily operated upon. Some begin by car- 
rying to the opposite side of the plot a double 
portion thus: a ¢ 



























































| elg In this case e is moved 
| bi djf upon 5; g upon d, and 
Fig. 12. so on. 


BASTARD TRENCHING, THREE SPITS DEEP. 


This is, perhaps, the most generally ap- 
plicable, and most useful of the different 
modes of trenching. 





























ad b 
a d|jg|j|m| Begin by car- 
ble|h| kin rying a, d, b, to 
e|fli|ljo the right. Loosen 
Fig. 13. c with the spade, 








mixing in manure. Move e upon c thus: 
gli | remembering to thoroughly 

Me h break up every portion of soil 

elfll and manure as may be neces- 















































| Fig. 14. ‘sary. Next throw g upon e 
thus : ran Til 
Continue the operation by(e| fh] k 
loosening and manuring f,)'¢|f | i I 
putting h over it, and 7 uponA' Fig. 15. 
thus : gli ‘mn 
until the whole plot is gone! e | h k|n 
over, when the last trench-| c | f |i |e|o 




















es or furrows are to be Fig. 16. 
filled with the portions a d 4 carried to the 
right at first. It will be seen that by this 
process the whole soil is thoroughly worked 
over and manured, without changing the rel- 
ative position of the upper, lower and middle 
portions. ' 

Two other methods may be pursued which 
are combinations of true and bastard trench- 
ing, and both of them often applicable. 

First—Suppose that the soil is good for 
the depth of two spades. In figure 13, after 
loosening c, throw g upon it, in the place 
marked 4; then throw e upon g in the place 
marked a. Then loosen f; put 7 in e, and h 
ind, andsoon. By this planthe two upper 
portions change places, while the lower soil 
is loosened and manured, and is thus pre- 
pared for being brought to the surface by 
true trenching a year or two afterwards. 

Second: The two lower portions may be 
made to change places without sinking the 
surface soil. This is shown by fig. 17: 
Begin by carrying a, 3, c, d, 























a di|gij 

blelh|kito the right, Transfer e¢ to c. 
|cjf]iji|Put f over it in the place 
| Fig. 17. _ marked 6. Move g toa over “ 





in its new position thus 

Continue the operation by} ¢ | [h 
transferring h to the place of f|— i 
that is between e and i in fig.'—Fig- ta. 
18. Putiover h andj over i, thus 



































glil [al Other combinations 
f lil klk As those given may 

















Fig. 19  Itrenching i is generally 
applicable, but the earth should be so moved 
as to bring to the surface every year, at 
least a little of the lower soil. 


BEETS 


Are among the first seeds to be planted in 
the open ground in the garden. This plant 
is a native of the South of Europe, and is 
now almost universally cultivated, either in 
the field or garden. It is highly esteemed, 
by most persons as a culinary vegetable 
though it is less nutricious and digestable 
than many others. It is very productive, 
and a few small beds will furnish an abun- 
dant supply for an ordinary family. 

Those in most common use are the Early 
Turnip, Early long Blood and Extra dark 
Blood. There are several varieties of the 
Early Turnip, the Dark Blood, the Yellow 
and the Bassano, which is a very light red 
or scarlet and the best with which we are 
acquainted. A paper or two of Bassano 
beet seed should be put upon the memoran- 
dum for this month, if they are not already 
procured. They should be sown as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, and sufficient- 
ly dry for working. It is a good plan to 
sow Radish seed in the drills with them, to 
mark the rows and to aid in their cultivation. 
The radishes will be out of the way before 
the beet roots begin to swell much, and their 
long tap roots are excellent to keep the soil 
loose. We make the drills fourteen inches 
apart, and about two inches deep. Where 
there is a market fur the young plants for 
greens, the seed may be sown one inch 
apart in the drill and thinned out as they 
grow. If the young plants are not wanted for 
this purpose, it is better to sow them three 
inches apart, removing at least half of the 
plants before maturity. 

Tue Earty Lone Bioop has the-prefer- 
ence among gardeners, and this is the kind 
most frequently met with in the market. 
They are smooth, and regular in shape, and 
as they grow above ground a good deal they 
are easily pulled, and from this circumstance 
are sometimes called the lazy man’s beet. 
They are not equal in flavor to the turnip 
rooted varieties, but are much more pro- 
ductive. They mature a little later. 

Tue Extra Dark Btoop is a still later 
variety. Itis much darkerin color, and is 
the kind usually selected for winter and 
spring use. If larger roots are preferred 
they should be sown farther apart, both in 
the row, and in the drill. Two and three 
feet a part are desirable for the largest roots. 
Medium sized roots are preferable for the 
market. The three kinds we have named 
are the principal varieties cultivated for this 
market. Those intended for Winter use 
should be sown about the first of June and 
later, as they will be more tender, and keep 
better than those sown in the first part of 
the season. Those designed for Winter use 
should be taken up before frost, the tops 
should be kept at as low a temperature asis 
possible without freezing. 

This vegetable having a tap root, requires 
a deep and thorough disintegration of the 
soil. We usually trench every Spring at 


least two feet deep, working in a half cord of. 


stable manure to a square rod of ground, 
taking the manure fresh from the barn cel- 
lar where it is in a fermenting state. This 





raises the- temperature of the beds, and 


brings up the seed quicker. Some plant the 
seed in hills. They make a hole with a dib- 
ble about ten inches or a _ foot deep, and fill 
it two thirds fullof horse manure. The re- 
mainder is filled in with soil and the seed 
planted as usual. This isa slow process, 
but it brings beets very early. The seed 
germinates more surely if it is soaked a day 
in warm water before planting. 


PARSNEPS 


Have given to our language that excellent 
proverb “Smooth words butter no parsneps,” 
which illustrates the value of flattery, as 
well as furnishes a hint for the right mode of 
cooking. The parsnep is of slower growth, 
than most other roots, and demands the 
whole season. They should be sown as 
soon as the ground can be worked in the 
Spring. Some even sow them in the Fall, 
with advantage. 

The Sugar or Hollow crown, and the large 
Dutch or Guernsey are the kinds in general 
cultivation. The first are better for table 
use, the latter for field culture, to be used 
for feeding to cattle. Seeds of the first va- 
riety have been distributed from the Patent 
Office, for a few years past, and those which 
we have tested in our garden, have given 
roots of excellent size und quality. 

The soil best adapted to this root is ‘a 
deep rich sandy loam, but it may be grown 
in almost any ground with sufficient drain- 
ing and disintegration. We usually select 
the deepest and richest part of the garden, 
where the long tap roots can have free play. 

It isa common error to plant this thin 
scale seed too deep. A half inch is quite 
deep enough, and half that depth if we could 
have moisture enough would be better still. 
We usually sow witha brush seed sower, 
putting in with the seed fine ground unburned 
bones. This gives the seed an early start, 
and when the plants are well up, we thin 
them out to six inches in the drill. The 
drills are fourteen inches apart. They may 
be sown any time before the first of May, 
but the earlier they are in the ground the 
better. 

The parsnep deserves a mich higher 
place than it holds in this country as an ar- 
ticle of food. It is highly nutritious, sweet, 
and palatable when properly cooked. A 
parsnep stew prepared with skill is a dish for 
an epicure. But few farmers’ families use 
them enough to acquire a taste for them, 
and the only months in which they break 
in upon the everlasting monotony of salt 
junk and potatoes, are March and April, 
when they are first dug. But they are as 
easily kept in the cellar, during the Winter, 
as any other root, and ought to be laid in 
in November as a part of the winter stores. 
They help make a variety and are highly 
relished, when one has acquired a taste for 
them. 

Cattle are fond of them, and they are 
profitable feed, both for making flesh and 
for milk. Whencooked and mixed with 
meal, they make a very good diet for store 
pigs. This root should be cultivated exten- 
sively by our farmers as a field crop, for 











feeding cattle in the Winter and Spring. It 
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jsa cheaper food than exclusive hay diet, 
and cattle thrive much better upon it. It is 
not liable to the objection usually brought 
against turnips, for it gives no peculiar taste 
to the milk, and does not injure it for butter 
making. 

To raise Seed, set out a dozen of the best 
roots you can procure, the last of this month. 
Put them ina sheltered place, in good soil, 
and gather the seed when fully ripe. It is 
easily scattered by the winds, and if not 
gathered at maturity it will be lost. Seed 
more than one year old should seldom be 
used. It is so thin that it soon loses its 
vitality. 





LETTUCE, 


ee eee 

The name of this vegetable is from the 
Latin word /ac, (milk,) so called from the 
whitish juice which exudes from the stem 
and leaves:when broken or cut. This juice, 
when separated, is called lactu¢arum, and 
has slightly narcotic properties, like opium, 
for which it is sometimes used in cases 
where opium is inadmissible. 

The most common use is as a salad in 
Spring, for which it is unrivaled. It is uni- 
versally regarded as a healthful vegetable, 
and is highly relished by persons accustom- 
ed toits use. It was introduced into Eng- 
land about 1562, since which time it has held 
a prominent place in the kitchen garden. 
There are two varieties, each of which has 
a large number of sub-divisions. 


bage lettuce was introduced from Egypt,|come into general use. 


and its varieties have principally originated 
in Europe, under the treatment of skillful 
gardeners. The upright sorts are from Cos, 
and take the name of the island whence 
they were introduced. They are char- 
acterized by an erect growth, and do 
not readily form heads without artificial aid. 
The cabbage varieties grow close to the 
ground, and produce a blanched heart, in the 
form of a cabbage, without any assistance. 
When young they are in general sweeter 
than Cos varieties, at the same age. They 
are grown at all seasons, the Cos are more 


particularly for Summer use. &e. 


VARIETIES. 


adapted to our dry, hot Summers. 
lowing are recommended by experienced 
gardeners, and when propagated from relia- 
ble seed, will give satisfaction. Cabbage 


dian. 
Bath Cos, Paris and Green Cos. 


with a strip of matting. 
CULTURE. 
This vegetable delights in a deep rich 
loam, not too moist. It does better in thor- 


applications. 


it has been thoroughly 


The cab-| convenient implements which have not as yet 


The fol- | handle, the usual retail price is 50 cents. The 
steel blade is about 6 inches in length, 17 inches 
wide at the end next the handle, and runs to a 
point, with sharp edges. By turning the side to 
tapes the soil, it cuts as wide as the common hoe, and 
varieties: Brown Dutch, Early and Royal may be drawn through the surface soil to loosen 
Cabbage, Drumhead, Victoria and Large In- it without moving the earth along. With the 
Cos Varieties : White Cos, Brown or | point downward, the ground may be loosened the 
These are | fall depth of the blade. In this way it may be 
not so popular with us as in Europe. They | used for opening drills for seed. It is always very 
should have their leaves drawn together aj] advantageous to loosen the soil deeply below 


week or two before they are cut and tied | where seed is tobe placed. The point can be 
turned to the right or left, and worked in among 


corn, potatoes, and among the smaller plants in 
the garden. We have more recently used this 
for nearly all kinds of hoeing and weeding, and 
; have saved with it many a backache, to sa 

oughly are oo eg than in fresh nothing of sore fingers resulting from pulling 
We have found it to succeed weeds, where only the broad common hoe was 
admirably in reclaimed marsh land, where | esorted to. We would not like to be without 
underdrained. | one, if the cost were much greater. We do not 
Though a small plant, it sends its roots deep | know that it is patented, and it is, or should be, 
into the earth, and a multitude of them.|on sale wherever any kinds of implements are 


be thoroughly trenched and manured. A 
small bed will supply a family very abund- 
antly. Make the top soil very fine with the 
garden rake, and sdéw in drills nine inches 
apart, as soon as the ground is open in the 
Spring. The Early Cabbage, Drumhead, and 
Indian are good varieties for the first sow- 
ing. 

Sow again, for a succession, the last of 
April, and at intervals through the season. 
We have found it a good practice to put a 
few seeds about the edges of other beds of 
garden-vegetables, as finer heads are pro- 
duced by a plenty of room. 

This plant survives the Winter with a lit- 
tle protection, and market gardeners are ac- 
customed to prepare plants for their earliest 
crops by sowing the previous Fall, and keep- 
ing the plants in close boxes during the 
Winter, very much like early York Cab- 
bages. The Brown Dutch is a good variety 
for this treatment. 

SEED. 
The varieties that head best should be se- 
lected for seed, and should be kept at a dis- 
tance from all other varieties while in 
bloom. The seed from those that run up 
will not give good heads. 





CONVENIENT IMPLEMENTS, 


We intend to devote a column, now and then, 
to describing and illustrating some of the most 


We begin with these 
four simple ones, and 
give plain details, as 
we write, not for those 
who have used and 
are familiar with the 
implements named. 
We have found no sin- 
gle implement more 
useful, both in the gar- 
den and field, than the 
one here shown, called 
the weeding hoe. It is 
also styled the onion 
hoe, the bayoant hoe, 








Weeding Hoe. 
Our cut shows the metal part in the larger 
figure, and the same implement with the handle, 
Many of the European sorts are not in the smaller figure. In the latter form, with the 





Next to the weeding hee, es- 
pecially for garden culture, we 
place the scuffle or push hoe. 
The steel blade is from 2 to 3 
inches wide, and from 5 to 9 
inches in length. Tae front 
edge is bevelled sharp, and 
sometimes the back edge is also 
sharp; it should always be so. 
The handle is made longer than 
that of the common hoe, and 
one can stand upright and work 
over the surface of the ground 
quite effectually and easily. It 
may be considered a good im- 
plement for a weak-backed, or 
“lazy man,” but is none the 
aaa worse on that account for a 
AMUN oe 

Ht Hifi “smart man.” The retail price 

— varies from 37} to 75 cents, ac- 

Scuffle or Push Hoe. cording to the length of the 

blade. It is also very useful for working upon 
gravel walks. 

The advantages of a Garden Trowel 
are too little known, as not one farmer 
in a hundred has one. Thisis similar 
to the common mortar trowel, but the 
blade is curved upon the sides into the 
shape of a trough with open ends. Its 
chief use is in making holes for and 
taking up young plants, without dis- 
turbing the soil around the roots. Cab- 
bage plants, beets, cucumber plants, 
in short, all kinds of young plants in 
the garden may be safely transplanted, Garden 
by using this implement. So, also, field corn, tur- 
nips, &c., may all be moved from thick planted to 
thin or vacant spots with ease and safety. This 
may be done in dry weather, by first wetting the 
portion of soil to be moved. By striking the 
trowel down two or three times, a circular hole 
may be made, and by a similar operation around 
the plant, a mass of earth enclosing the roots can 
be taken up of just the form to fit the prepared 
cavity. Moved in this way, few young plants will 
suffer by change of place. The retail price varies 
from 25 cents to $1, according to size and quality. 

Where a line is used 
for laying out a garden 
plot into beds and walks, 
&ec., a Garden Reel is 
quite a convenience. They 
are sold ready made oi 
iron for about 50 cents to 
$l each. Any one, how- 
ever, can construct one 
for himself. A frame, for 
_ || winding the line upon, 
) may be made of wooa, 

like the iron one shown 

Garden Reel. in the cut, or a two-inch 
board, say ten inches long and eight inches wide, 
may be taken and hollowed upon the sides for a 
spool. Through the centre bore an inch hole for 
the upright supporting stake. Into each upper 
corner, put a peg projecting upward an inch or so, 
so that the cord may be crossed between them to 
prevent further unwinding at any desired point. 
A sharpened, hard wood stake, may be tied to 
the end of the cord, and set up at any required 
distance, as shown in the cut | When not in use, 
the apparatus may be packed away easily. A boy 


with a hatchet and augur could quickly get up 
such an implement.» Those whe are procuring a 
complete set of garden implements, or who have 
much use for a line, will of course get the iron 
reel. A light reel or spool is convenient for keep- 























Whatever spot is taken for this crop, should | kept. 


ing clothes lines upon. 
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THE FARM FRUIT GARDEN. 


a a 

Now is the time to mature plans for im- 
provements and additions to the farm; the 
moment for action will soon be at hand. 
Among other improvements we must urge 
the many claims ofa fruit garden. Most 
farmers have a supply of fruit of some kind ; 
but the choice varieties of small fruits are 
seldom seen, even on the best farms. Farm- 
ers deserve, and should have the best of ev- 
erything. We advise that a plot of ground 
be set apart exclusively fora fruit garden, 
on which should be grown the best varieties 
of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Dwarf 
Pears, &c. The soil should be deeply trench- 
ed, heavily manured, and thoroughly drain- 
ed. Divide it into beds and borders, and 
edge them with box, if a neat appearance 
is wished for; and a neat fence is of course 
desirable, as well for looks as to protect it 
from the depredations of animals. The fruit 
and vegetable garden may be within the 
same inclosure; and if, for want of ground, 
or other reasons, a separate plot cannot be 
allotted to the fruit garden, the borders of 
the vegetable garden may be used for this 
purpose. In planting, make the holes suffi- 
ciently large to admit of spreading the roots 
in their natural position. Prepare the holes 
before opening the package of trees or plants, 
and then let the planting be done as speedi- 
ly as is consistent with doing the work well. 
Nearly as many trees are lost from exposing 
the roots to the drying influence of the air, 
as from careless planting. Some old ma- 
nure may be placed inthe bottom of the 
holes, thoroughly incorporating it with the 
soil. 

We give the names of a few of the best 
kinds of fruit for a garden like this, not ad- 
vising too great a variety of each: 

Strawberries—Hovey’s Seedling, Long- 
worth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine and Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior. 

Raspberries—Fastolff, Antwerp, Franco- 
nia, and Brinckle’s Orange. 

Currants—Red Dutch, White Dutch, 
Cherry, Prince Albert, and Long-bunched 
Red. 

Gooseberries—Houghton’s Seedling, White- 
smith, Crown Bob, Early White, &c.; and 
of the black, Bang-up and Black Naples. 

Blackberries—New Rochelle, and Boston 
High Bush. The Thornless (so called) 
promises well. 

Grapes—Isabella, 
Concord. 

Dwarf Pears—Duchesse d’Angouleime, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Seckel, Sheldon, Law- 
rence, Vicar of Winkfield and Glout Mor- 
ceau, 

Good fruit is something more than a 
more luxury ; it is highly nutritious 
and conducive to health. Every family 
should be well supplied with it ; and children 
be allowed to eat of it freely when ripe. Too 
much cannot be said in its praise, and we 
question whether the nectar of the Olym- 
pian gods was as delicious as our choicest 
Pears. 


Catawba, Diana and 





Vain-glory blossoms, but never bears. 
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THE DWARF PEAR. 








SICKLY PEAR TREES. 


That the pear is natuarlly a long lived tree 
no one can doubt, who has seen the Endicott 
or the Stuyvesant trees, which go back, by 
authentic record, at least two hundred years, 
to the time of their planting. Old trees of 
seedling varieties are not uncommon, in all 
the older parts of the country, showing guite 
as much or more vigor than apple trees of 
the same age. Why is it, then, that so 
many of our newly planted trees die the first 
season, and so many more linger but a few 
years and perish by the blight? Unques- 
tionably, the dwarfing of the pear upon 
quince stocks, and perhaps the production of 
new varieties from seedlings in high garden 
culture, affects the hardiness of the consti- 
tution of the tree. Certain it is, that nearly 
all the fine varieties are less hardy than the 
seedlings, and need more attention, in order 
to mature their fruits. They are far more 
susceptible to injury, from heat and cold. 
Downing recommends the protection of the 
trunks by means of straw, the year round, 
as a safe-guard against disease. He experi- 
mented for four years with this kind of 
sheathing, and was satisfied withit. Among 
three dozen pear trees, just come into bear- 
ing at the time he published his opinion, one 
third of them had been kept in straw, and not 
a single one of that dozen had suffered by 
blight or other disease, while of the other 
two dozen nearly one half had dropped off, 
and been consigned to the brush heap. 

This is a very simple remedy, and one 
that every fruit grower can try with very 
little expense or labor. If we can raise these 
fine fruits by tying a bundle of straw around 
the trunks, in addition to our other cultiva- 
tion, by all means let us give them that 
dressing. Both straw and matting are cheap 
and plenty. 








The fame which follows true greatness, 
no friend need hold up, and no enemy can 
keep down. 








PLANTING SHRUBBERY. 


LF t4. 

Planting shrubbery does not consist sim- 
ply in setting out a lilac-bush on one side of 
the door-step, and a rose-bush on the other. 
This, indeed, is a good beginning ; but with 
many, it is the beginning and end of their 
operations. Shrubs may be made to play 
an important part in all attempts at land- 
scape-gardening on a large scale, and they 
may be used to embellish the “ door-yard” 
of the humblest home. Indeed, it seems to 
us that if none of the old, familiar shrubs are 
planted about a house, that house is sadly 
wanting in home-like expression. 

In laying out ornamental grounds, it is 
quite customary to surround the whole with 
a belt of trees. This is an excellent prac- 
tice, because such trees afford protection 
from the winds of Winter, and give the place 
an air of privacy and peaceful seclusion. 
But something is wanted beside trees in the 
formation of such a belt. We want shrubs 
to conceal the fences, which are seldom or- 
namental objects, and which continually re- 
mind the spectator how limited is the plea- 
sant scene he is beholding. When planted 
for this purpose, they should not be set in 
stiff, monotonous rows, like a hedge, but 
should form an irregular, waving line, as 
much as possible like a natural scene. The 
highest should be planted near the fence, and 
the lowest in front. Here and there, asmall 
evergreen tree, such as the hemlock or red 
cedar, may be set among them for vari- 
ety. 

Shrubs produce the finest effect when set 
in groups On a lawn, or by the side of walks. 
And here there is room for the exercise of 
judgment and taste. Those of “most robust 
habit, or the spiry-topped, should stand in 
the centre. Next to these should stand 
those of smaller growth, and next should 
come those still smaller, until the last rise 
only a few inches above the turf. The 
planter should ascertain beforehand the size 
to which they will ultimately attain, and 
then plant them so as not to encroach upon 
each other. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between a tangled thicket and a well- 
arranged group of shrubs. 

Another mode of treating shrubbery is to 
group the plants with reference to their vari- 
ous shades and colors. In addition to the 
numerous shades of green, there are other 
positive colors, such as purple (as seen in 
the purple-leaved barberry, filbert and euon- 
ymus), grey (as seen in the Buffalo-berry, 
Missouri Silver Tree, and Bohemian Olive. 
There are also variegated-leaved shrubs (as 
the variegated berberry, dogwood, syringa 
and currant); some, also, with striped, 
vined, blotched and downy foliage, all of 
which may be so arranged as to produce a 
striking effect. In the hands of a novice, 
however, these shrubs are somewhat dan- 
gerous: he may employ them to make a 
scene more striking than tasteful. Like the 
modern weeping-trees, they should not be 
obtruded on the sight too often, but intro- 
duced here and there to break up monotony 
and to highten the general effect. Properly 
used, they will appear, at a little distance. 
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like a finely-tinted painting, and abundantly 
compensate for any lack of flowers. 

And this suggests the remark that in the 
selection of shrubs, regard should be had to 
the beauty of their foliage rather than of 
their flowers. Their flowers last, at the 
longest, only a week or two, while their 
foliage is the delight of a whole Summer. 
It is important, also, to choose those whose 
leaves expand early in Spring, and remain 
green and fresh late in Autumn. The twigs 
of some shrubs have bright-colored bark, 
and are a pleasing sight in Winter when 
grouped together. Among these we now re- 
call the white bark of the Tartarian (bush) 
honeysuckle, the green of the Corchorus and 
Magnolia Glauca, the grey of the Missouri 
Silver-tree, and the crimson of the Cornus 
Sanguinea. 

Shrubs are sometimes planted singly upon 
the lawn. In such situations, they develop 
their branches freely on every side, and at- 
tain their highest individual beauty. When 
so planted, the most rare, beautiful and sym- 
metrical kinds should be chosen. In laying 
out small grounds, an appearance of greater 
extent may be produced by using shrubs and 
small trees. These may be arranged on the 
same principles that large trees are disposed 
in extensive places. Belts, groups, single 
specimens, evergreens or deciduous trees, 
all may be planted with as much scientific 
skill as though the premises were measured 
by acres instead of rods. We have seen 
this tried in a neighbor’s grounds, and with 
so good results, that we heartily recom- 
mend it. 

In improving grounds, large or small, it is 
often desirable to screen the view of one 
part from another. In very large, park-like 
places, this may be done by planting masses 
of full-sized trees. But in places of ordinary 
extent, it is not expedient to waste so much 
ground as such trees would cover. Here, 
shrubs and small trees do excellent service. 
By setting them in waving lines and scat- 
tered groups, cutting off views in advance, 
concealing walks from each other, and so 
creating intricacy and variety, some of the 
finest effects of landscape-gardening will be 
realized. As an illustration of this point, we 
refer to the grounds of the late A. J. Down- 
ing, at Newburgh. As planted by him, 
they presented several distinct scenes. One 
opened upon the spectator soon after enter- 
ing the gate. Proceeding along the walk, he 
came to another directly in front of the 
house. This was a most beautiful lawn, en- 
circled and embellished with rare trees and 
shrubs; and it was so secluded from the 
other portions of the premises, that the 
stranger supposed it to be the whole of the 
cultivated grounds. But pursuing the course 
of the walk a short distance, through a laby- 
rinth of shrubbery, another lawn revealed 
itself, nearly as large and beautiful as the 
first! This, again, was screened from other 
portions of the grounds by groups of small 
trees and shrubbery. This place contained 


only a few acres, but by this simple man- 
agement was made to appear much larger. 





Compliments are only prismatic bubbles, 





FLOWERS FOR FARMERS, 


altel’ 

We have frequently had occasion to say 
a word to farmers on the subject of flow- 
ers. Spring-time is upon us, the time of 
birds and flowers, and soon the air will be 
filled with fragrance and melody. What 
time more appropriate to make another ap- 
peal to our farmer friends especially, to 
gather around the homestead a few choice 
flowers? Some are deterred because they 
consider it expensive, but many more for 
reasons of a very different kind. Trouble 
and expense need be no excuse, for you can 
begin in a small way, and mostly avoid both. 
If you cannot spare the time and means to 
make and furnish a lawn, or form a garden 
proper, at least set aside a small border for 
flowering shrubs and plants, which will form 
the nucleus for more extended operations. 
Let your wife and children feel that there is 
one part of the farm that they can in some 
sense Call their own, and they will doubtless 
relieve you of all trouble, save the mere 
spading of the ground. The general care ot 
a flower border is peculiarly suited to their 
habits and tastes, and they will take delight 
in it, and be much benefitted by the health- 
ful exercise. But it is your duty to furnish 
them with the material, and in this particu- 
lar we can probably assist you. First of all, 
the ground must be deeply trenched and 
well manured, to make it suitable for the 
healthy and vigorous growth of plants. 
Next send to some good nurseryman and 
get a collection of flowering shrubs and 
vines, such as the following : Spirzeas, Deut- 
zias, Hardy Azaleas, Altheas, Syringas, 
Viburnums, Loniceras (Honeysuckles), Caly- 
canthus Floridus (scented shrub), Amygdalus 
Pumila (double flowering Almond), Pyrus 
Japonica (Japan Quince), Peonia Moutan 
(tree Peony), Forsythia Viridissima, Euony- 
mus, Weigela Rosea, Wistaria Sinensis (Chi- 
nese Wistaria), Philadelphia Coronarius 
(fragrant Syringo), &c., not forgetting a 
choice collection of bush and climbing roses. 
Of herbaceous plants, Phloxes, Spirzas, 
Aquilegias (Columbine), Campanulas (bell 
flowers), Delphiniums (Larkspur), Chrysan- 
themums (Artemisias), Lychnis, Lupinus, 
Dianthus (pinks), &c., Peonias, Dielytra 
Spectabilis, &c., are indispensable. For bed- 
ding plants, Verbenas, Petunias, Scarlet Ge- 
raniums, Cupheas, Heliotropes, Nierember- 
gias, &c., are the best. These last are ten- 
der, and require to be taken in the house 
during the Winter. They may all] be propa- 
gated by cuttings in the Fall, or the old 
plants, after being cut in, may be lifted, pot- 





blown with the aid of “ soft soap.” 





ted, and placed in the sitting-room near the 
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window, where many of them will flower 
during the Winter. 

In addition to the above, sow the seed of 
some choice annuals, such as Alyssum Mar- 
itimum (Sweet Alyssum), Reseda Odorata 
(Migonette), Phlox Drummondii, Dianthus 
Chinensis, Clarkia, Portulaca, Zinnia, Bal- 
sams, &c., and you will have a collection 
of plants which, with comparatively small 
labor, will make your border gay with flow- 
ers from Spring till Autumn. The border 
prepared, and the plants put in, the only 
labor will be transplanting some of the annu~ 
als, stirring the ground occasionally, and 
keeping it free from weeds. The best way 
to keep clear of the latter is never to let 
them grow; cut them down when young 
and tender, if you would master them, and 
not have them master you. 

We have thus suggested a cheap and sim- 
ple plan of adding to the homestead some of 
the loveliest objects that can adorn even a 
palace. Now, we expect to hear you say, 
‘“‘ Well, to be sure, that’s all very nice.” But 
that is not enough ; we want you to do some- 
thing nice. If we were your wife, we know 
what we would do. We rather think that 
flower border would be made. 


GRAPE CULTURE—NO, IV. 


—_——_—o—— 
BY WILLIAM CHORLTON. 

Comparatively speaking, the grape grower will 
now begin to have busy work. The various suc- 
cessions of the exotics are more or less in activi- 
ty, from the swelling bud to nearly full-sized 
grapes, and the natives are beginning to develop, 
which renders it necessary that we should be on 
the alert, and see that no former advice has been 
neglected. 

VINEYARD AND OUT-DOOR CULTURE. > 

In this department, when the buds are burst so 
far as to show which are likely to be the most 
suitable shoots for training in the right places, or 
to be left for fruiting, go over the whole and rub 
off all that are not wanted, or which, if left, would 
produce superfluous growth. This operation re- 
quires some study as the work proceeds. A ref- 
erence to the illustrations in former articles will 
explain what is here meant, and the mind will 
readily perceive which buds ought to be taken out 
and which left to grow. I wish most particularly 
to impress the importance of this dis-budding 
upon all who desire either profit, or grapes of the 
best quality. It will also save much after-labor in 
the way of Summer pruning, and be of advantage 
to the vines and fruit by more fully exposing the 
leaves to air and light. The branches are less 
crowded, and the carbonic acid more thoroughly 
decomposed, thus forming a larger amount of sac- 
charine matter in the fruit, and better ripened and 
firmer wood for the next year. 

COLD GRAPERY. 

The vines in this house may now be uncovered, 
even in the coldest localities. Examine them to 
see if any injury has been done by the extreme 
cold of the past Winter, which will show itself in 
the form of longitudinal slits, or openings along 
the canes, especially near the upper extremities. 
These will, in a short time, become dark-colored 
on the edges, and begin to “‘ bleed,” and without 
great caution the whole, or a large portion of the 
cane, will die off. The best thing in such cases 
is to tie the stem to the roof-wires at once, and 
keep a lower temperature for a week ortwo. If, 
notwithstanding this, the buds do not burst, and 











the sap still continues to ooze out, do not cut 
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down immediately, but wait until a healthy and 
vigorous shoot near the lower end has grown 
some eighteen inches, when the whole upper head 
may be cut away, and the young branch trained 
up in its stead. This mischief isthe result of im- 
perfectly ripened wood, and insufficient covering 
during the Winter, a fact of which some persons 
have been rather expensively convinced during 
the last two severe seasons, and which has fur- 
tiished prejudice, neglect, and bad management, a 
subterfuge to condemn the practice of growing the 
European grapes under glass, without artificial 
heat. When no injury has occurred, the vines 
may be loosely tied to the wires, with the top left 
suspended in an arched position, until all the buds 
are well and evenly grown some two or three 
inches, after which the canes should be fastened 
in their permanent form for the Summer. Do not 
let any drafts of air into the house, but lower the 
temperature as may be desired by opening the top 
ventilators. Keep the house ceol during the first 
three weeks on account of the liability of frosty 
nights. . Let the thermometer, up to the end of 
this time, rise no higher than 65°, if possible. At 
the end of the month it may be allowed to rise to 
70°, or 75° and 80°, and now commence using 
water fréely with the syringe or hose-pipe, even- 
ings and mornings, distributing it over every part 
of the vines, and into all crevices of the wood- 
work, for the double purpose of moistening the 
atmosphere, and dislodging any insects that have 
taken refuge there. 
FORCING HOUSE. 

The earliest crop will now be swelling fast, and 
in some cases thinning will be finished. If not 
done, commence when the berries are as 
large as peas. This thinning is the cutting out 
with “ grape scissors” of all superfluous berries, 
and requires to be carefully performed, rs_ the 
Objéct’is to leave enough in the bunch to fill up 
lose, and yet not be crowded. Before commen- 
cing, tie out the upper and larger shoulders hor- 
izontally with strings of bast or twine, about the 
téxture of darning thread; and raise tie lesser 
ones by inserting small flat strips of wood in and 
between them. Begin to cut at the bottom and 
proceed upwards to the top, having an eye toa 
ltandsome shaped outline of the whole. The heat 
may now be increased to 65° or 70° at night, and 
85° to 90° at mid-day. Syringe overhead during 
thé evening, but be very careful that the water is 
fot thrown with force against the fruit, as the 
skin is very soon injured and becomes “ rusty.” 
Por the same reason the berries ought not to be 
Fubbed or handled while bemgthinned. Continue 


. to nip out the upper advancing growth of the lat- 


éral shoots to one leaf above where last stopped, 
and remove all the lower side shoots on each 
fruit spur, excepting the two uppermost, which 
are left tor the purpose of drawing the sap, and 
preventing the base buds from bursting. 

The kind of mildew which is sometimes so 
troublesome during July and August, to late 
crops, seldom shows itself in an early house 
of grapes. But there is another sort, which 
appears as a delicate white mold on the 
surface of the berries, and on the upper side of 
the leaves; and this is more prevalent in the for- 
éing house than the cold grapery. It is most to 
be apprehended after a dry and heated atmos- 
phere has been maintained for sometime, as for 
ifistance, immediately after “blooming time.” 
‘Phis disease may be thoroughly destroyed by syr- 
ifging the vines with water, in which has been 
thixed some flour sulphur, say one pound to ten 

; While using, keep the sulphur well 

for it is upon the contact of this and the 

fames given off by slow combustion, that the rem- 
@ay depends, x , 
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for the earliest house, will now be applicable to 
the second early, and need not be repeated. 
THE RETARDING HOUSE. 

Most persons who wish to retard a crop of 
grapes, will have other houses for earlier fruit, 
and one may be devoted to this purpose. It is 
not, however, every kind of structure that will 
answer. We want to prevent an early growth 
as much as possible, and there must be a heating 
apparatus of some kind for keeping out the frost 
during the Winter, before the crops are fully ma- 
tured or gathered. A double span may, with 
some modification, answer, but a Curve-line, or 
plane Lean-to, with a western aspect, is the most 
efficient, and in fact the only one to be recom- 
mended. Where there is already this conven- 
ience, the object for the present will be to keep 
the temperature as low as possible. Let all the 
doors and ventilators be open uutil the buds begin 
to swell, and even during the whole month when 
there is no danger of frost; when so, the house 
may be closed at night, and opened again early in 
the morning. A less amount of moisture is re- 
quired for this than for other crops, as the object 
is to prevent the vines from getting into brisk ac- 
tion, and the natural atmosphere is sufficiently 
damp for the present. In making preparation for 
a house of this kind, it is best to have the bed or 
border for the roots to grow in, nearly or quite 
raised above the ground level, which, from its 
drier capacity, will assist the vines more fully to 
centralize their juices, and somewhat prevent the 
accumulation of too much crude fluid and un- 
ripened growth in the Fall. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
AND GLEANINGS, 


(Our table groans under an accumulating mass of favors 
from correspondents. These shall receive the earliest 
atiention which our time and space will possibly admit of. 
We must in the mean time beg their kind indulgence and 
a pardon for any seeming but not real neglect. We have 
not yet been able to lengthen the day beyond 24 hours, 
nor the month beyond the days set down in the Almanac.) 

One acre of Grapes.—Mrs. McKay, of Naples, 
N. Y., writes...... 1 would say, however, that the ‘* one 
acre” of which so much has been said, has yielded in the 
last five years 26,000 pounds of good marketable grapes 
which have been sold for $3,700. While it was consid- 
ered an evidence of insanity by all our neighbors, that 
my husband thought toraise grapes and get six cents a 
pound for them, we have never sold at less than ten, and 
can now engage beforehand ali we can raise, at eighteen 
cents per pound to be taken here. 

Mr. McKay (who is unfortunately out of health), will 
be recognized by someof our readers as the contributer 
to the Opal over the signature of ** Ned Saunders.” 

Sorrel.—Mr. M. says he kills sorrel by using stable 
manure and would like to know if there is anything 
better. Ifthe soil be kept free from under water, be well 
worked deeply, and kept in good condition by stable ma- 
nure, and then well cropped, sorrel will disappear. It is 
a * barberous’ plant that retires before ‘ civilized * cultiva- 
tion. It is a wel] behaved plant, however, and only comes 
into vacant places left by the absence of crops which 
need a generous soil and proper tillage 

Setting and Grafting Young Trees.—To 
P. T. W., of Shelburne, Mass. We advise not to 
graft the young apple trees set out this Spring. They 
will be less likely to do well. Let them have one yearto 
get established, and then graft. 

The Past Winter,—Our Waterloo correspondent 
writes March 13th, “‘December and January were the 
coldest corresponding months we have had here since the 
settlement ofthe country, yet the continued February 
thaw caused the grass to grow in favorable situations, and 
the Wheat looked well as the snow left it. But March 
came in with a N, E. snow storm, the mercury fell in the 
next night to five above 0, but the snow now covered and 
saved the Wheat from freezing out. While the mercu- 
ry has fallen to 30 and 40 below zero in our latitude this 
Winter both East and West ; only once here did it fall to 
24, and then only fora few hours in the morning of the 
isth January. Buds and vines are safe. 

Gy psum.—Mr. Isaac Goodsell, of Woodbridge, Ct., 
writes, “ In your last issue you speak of Gypsum (plaster) 
asa failure. For more than half a century I have not 











known a failure where it has been applied in conjunction 





The same directions that were given last month | with ashes which argues with Liebig’s theory on any dry 


soil where Felspar isa component, plaster will always 
tell.” 

We by no means would speak of Gypsum as a general 
failure, but quite the contrary. We advise a trial on all 
soils moderately dry where ground gypsum can be ob- 
tained under $10 aton. It is specially adapted to wheat, 
clover and other grasses, and may be sown broad-cast or 
applied in the drill. 3 

“Flour Corm.??—Offered free to subscribers by a 
subscriber. 

Mr. E, F. Bartholomew, of Elmwood, Peoria County, 
Iil., writes, ‘I have a kind of corn which I call ‘ Flour 
Corn’ that grinds and bolts as well as wheat, and makes 
as nice flour. This when baked very much resembles 
wheat bread. It is sweet and tastes more like rice than 
anything else I can compare it to. It yields well, is 
very late, and excels all other kinds I have tried for drying 
while green. Two years ago I obtained one ear and am 
now able to furnish my neighbors with a little for seed. 
I have now about half a bushel which I will distribute free 
among my fe llow subscribers to the Agriculturist in the 
same manner that the Editor is furnishingseed. Any one 
wishing afew kernels will direct to my address.” : 

We have no more specific description than what 
is given above, and cannot decide as. to the kind or 
value. It has two characters of. the “‘ Wyandott,” viz., 
lateness and whiteness of meal. As itis offered free an 
experiment with it will cost but little.. We like this 
method ef free interchange of seeds among the large and 
widely scattered ‘“ Agriculturist family.” We have to 
ask that when anoffer of seed is thus made, ready directed 
post-paid envelopes should be always sent, and that they 
be invariably forwarded to the person offering the seed 
and not us. A large number have sent to this office for 
seeds recently ofiered by individuals living at a distance. 
To such we could not of course reply, otherwise than by 
enclosing a package of our own seeds. 

Osier Willows.— To L.M., Mass. We do not 
like to say how much you have been “humbugged,” as we 
understand neither your soil, nor your circumstances, 
This willow business has been ‘run into the ground ” by 
certain interested parties during a few years past—if it 
had gone in far enough to have stayed there it would have 
been better for some parties we could name. We do not 
desire to discourage any experimental trials of willow 
growing, but so far as we are informed, five out of six of 
those who have gone into willows during five or ten years 
past, have come out at the small end of the horn.” 

Wyandott Corn.—We sk as a favor, that no more 
of our readers will send to us for specimens of this corn. 
We have not a very high opinion of it (see page 344 of 
last volume) and have had none for distribution save a 
little left at our office as a specimen, and this was all 
gone, weeks ago. 

Sugar Cane Growing in New-Hamp- 
shire.—Mr. Abel Blake, of Keene, N.H., writes, “I 
put two of the sugar cane seeds you sent me in to the 


earth just to test them, and now (March 2nd) blades are- 


an inch high, and growing finely.” Please send us down 
a specimen of the first sugar you make this Spring, Mr. 
Blake, and oblige, Yours Truly. 

A Clergyman’s Garden.—A younger brother, 
recently settledas pastor on an Illinois prarie, writes in- 
cidently. From my half acre broken up for the first 
time and with no manure I raised last summer, 30 bushels 
of potatoes, 60 cabbages, 1} bushels of beans, 2 bushels of 
beets, 1 bushel of tomatoes, 1600 cabbage plants (1500 
distributed among my parishioners), + bushel of onions, 
&c. Whole expenses $350. Shall at least double the 
product the coming season, D. V. 

Spaying Cows.—Frank G. Ruffin Esq., Editor of 
the Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., referring to the ar- 
ticle in our last on this subject, writes us, ‘ This is very 
extensively practised in Virginia. I have had manyaone 
spayed, and bought others from our transmontane drovers, 
to fatten for market where they always rankthe highest, 
other things bring equal.” We shall be glad to hear 
from many others on this topic which though frequently 
discussed in times past is still a matter of a good deal of 
interest. 

Mildew on Gooseberries.—J. S., of Alquina, 
Ind. Thisisbest prevented by choosing a moist, rather 
than dry sandy soil and planting as described on another 
page, covering the earth about the roots with a mulch or 
coat of tan or saw dust, or what would. be still better, salt 
hay, or sea weeds is recommended, and an occasional 
sprinkling of the plants with washing suds will be of ser- 
vice both as a fertilizer and preventive of mildew. Sul- 
phur in moderate quantities sprinkled over the bushes 
when pushing into leaf, is beneficialin checking the dis- 
ease. The Houghton’s Seedling, a prolific but rather 
small American seedling, has thusfar been exempt from 
mildew. 

, Liquorice Roots,—J.§&., also inquires where the 
Liquorice roots can be cbtained. Wecan not recommend 
its culture very extensively. A grower’s unsuccessful ex 








perience was detailed in our last volume at page 149, 
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April No. We have nospare copy or we would send one 

If any one wishes to make atrial, however, the roots can 
be obtained we believe of J. M. Thorburn & Co., N. Y. 

Onions and Tobacco,—J. D. Biacken, of Suf- 
folk County, and S. B. Stowell, of Tioga, will find the 
information they desire on pages 57 and 54, ofthis volume. 

How to make the mane of a Horse Grow, 

A Jersey subscriber wants light in this matter. This 
is a new case in our medical practice. Wenever yet saw 
@ horse, in good growing condition, whose mane did not 
keep up. It he has an animal, whose tail and other hair 
grows, while his main stands still, he must be a nonde- 
script. It will be a better speculation to sell said horse 
to Barnum, or his successors, than to attempt to nurse his 
mane into luxuriance. We should want more light on 
the case, before we attemptedto shed light on the cure. 
On general principles we should say, make the horse grow 
by generous feed, plenty of good English hay and oats, 
and then if the mane dont start, sell him as a queer sample 
of horse flesh. 

A Word of C dati G. Thompson, of Fulton, 
writes us in eulogy of our journal in terms which our 
modesty forbids us to quote. We are obliged to him for 
his appreciation of our labors, and for his kind wishes. 
Wula multitude of other correspondents please accept 
this as a response to them all? 

Baked Corn Pudding.——“ Edith” sends us 
the following recipe :—-Scald three pints milk, into 
which stir smoothly 2 cups corn meal, and 1 cup 
chopped suet, or ¢ cup butter. When cooled, add a well- 
rounded cup of good sugar, 2 beaten eggs, 2 teaspoonsful 
of cinnamon, | of salt, and a pint of milk. mixed with 3 
tablespoonsful of flour. Add acup of raisins, and bake 
2% hours. 


Hawthorns from Seed.—‘ W. W. W.,” Pitts- 
burg, Pa —The Hawthorn Seed was probably planted at 
the wrong season. Gather the berries when fully ripe, 
Clean from the pulp, and sow at once (in Autumn); or 
still better, put into boxes of earth, and keep tili Spring. 
The boxes may either le kept in cellars, or exposed dur- 
ing Winter. Sow early in the Spring, covering one-half 
inch with light soil. Muck, or wood scrapings, mixed 
with the covering soil, are good. Sometimes they do not 
vegetate freely the first season, but if undisturbed, will 
usually show themselves the following Spring. For a 
“short method,” it has been recommended to soak them 
for one or more days in warm water, also in manure 
water. Wecan not say as to these imethods. 

Flower Pits,—Will ‘* H.” the writer of the plain, 
straightforward description of a Flower Pit, given in 
another column, please send us his or her address?) We 
like the article, and desire others of the same kind. 


Blackberries.—To A. C. D.—The New-Rochell¢ 
variety: called also the Seacor and the Lawton, is a valu- 
able berry. We have watched it closely for some years 
past, and believe it worthy of general cultivation. 

Potatoes—Which End to Plant?—C. W. 
Betts; ot Long Island, puts this question. It is a mooted 
one, like most others in practical husbandry. John Brown 
of New-Hampshire, ihe originator of the Improved King 
Philip Corn, tried careful experiments to settie it. With 
Pink-eye potatoes, seed ends produced 170 pounds, and 
butt ends 217 on equal areas of land. With Peach-blows, 
the' result was 179 to 225 on the same area. If this indi- 
cate the difference in the value of the two ends for seed, 
we may say that butt ends will add about one-fourth to 
the yield. Our correspoudent can calculate whether this 
will pay for using butt ends exclusively for seed. Our 
manure article refers to the importance of giving plenty 
of food to the seed. This may explain why the butt ends 
of potatoes have proved best—there is more aliment to 
each set. 

Pear on White Thorn.—J. R. F., of Pennsyl- 
vania, will probaly lose his time and money, if he make 
the experiment. The pear will occasionally succeed on 
this stock, but is short-lived and unprofitable. When 
dwarfs and standards, two or three years from the bud, 
éan be had at the nurseries for fifty cents each, a farmer 
will find it much cheaper to buy than to attempt to raise 
them himself. 

Trimming Evergreens,—J. F. Gould, of Leba- 
non, expresses his surprise at our caveat agaiust this bar- 
barous custom. If you want an evergreen hedge or play- 
thing in your grounds, you can play what fantastic tricks 
with it you please. But if you want atree, we believe 
the model of Nature cannot be improved upon. First, set 
a young healthy tree with branches full and close to the 
ground, and then guard it against shears, knives, saws, 
animals, and the fierce northwest winds until it is well 
started. In good soil, a fir or spruce only asks tobe let 
alone. It will make a more beautiful cone, without help, 
than with it. If it lose its lower limbs by decay or acci- 
dent, we would’pull up and plant anew. 


Cranberries,—W. M. is answered on page 6 (Janu- 
aty riumber). 








Relibale Seeds.—John A. G., Esq., of Indiana, 
complains bitterly and justly, we have not the least doubt, 
of the impositions in seed, practised especially upon these 
residing at the West, and inquires where at the East he 
and others can get good seeds of various kinds. There 
ought tu be reliable seedsinen nearer home, but if Mr. G. 
is disposed to go East at a trifling extra expense for car- 
riage of seeds, we can only point him to our advertising 
columns. Whenever we have wanted seeds of any kind, 
we have gone to Allen’s, Thorburn’s or Bridgeman’s, 
whichever happened to be most convenient at the time, 


‘and have always got just what we stipulated for. Should 


our western readers find it necessary to try them, and find 
them not strictly honorable and reliable, let us know, and 
we will give them a touch of our steel pen. 


Fruit Trees Girdled} by 
Mice.—“ Ovid” is informed that a 
common method of remedying this in- 
jury isto insert grafts into the wound- 
ed parts, above and below, thus mak- 
ing a bridge between the roots and 
branches, as shown in the cut. The a 
whole should be covered with graft- Dy ij 
ing-wax. =e rial 

Pruning.—The experience of A. Jaques, of Gene- 
see, .ccords with our teachings upon this topic. 

Grapes.—D. C., of Virginia.—The varieties of grapes 
best adapted to out-door culture in this vicinity are Isa- 
bella and Catawba—the former dark, and the latter light 
purple. The kinds you allude to are the Black and White 
Scuppernong, grown abundantly at the South. Cuttings 
may be planted either perpendicularly, or in an inclined 
position. The latter is the more common method. 

Giant Asparagus.—“Subscriber” wishes to know 
if this is owing to cultivation, ur if it is a distinct variety. 
We have never found any difficulty in making the com- 
mon kind of giant size, by a deep bed and high manuring. 
His plan is good. Let the bed be covered with coarse 
manure and litter every Fail. 


Fermenting Manure to Kill Seeds,—J. B. 
Harris, of St. Lawrence County, asks if mustard, thistle, 
and grass seed will be killed by the heating of manure. 
if the fermentation is violent enough, all vegetable mat- 
ter will be decomposed. But the outer side of compost 
heaps are seldom heated enough to destroy the vitality of 
these seeds. 

Wild Rice.—2Z. M. Drew, of Michigan, asks if this 
will grow at the East. It has been tried in Connecticut, 
but nothing very brilliant promises to come of it. Better 
drain the marshes where it will grow, and put in hoed 
crops or grass. 

Raising Herd’s Grass.—James Pott, of Penn- 
sylvania, wishes to know the best method of doing this. 
The crop requires no special treatment. If for seed, of 
course it should be kept clear from everything else. If 
for hay cluver, red top and blue top are sometimes sown 
with it. The common method isto stock the ground with 
this seed in the Spring, in connection with a crop of oats 
or Spring wheat. 

Gapes in Chickens.—Jonathan Townley, of New 
Jersey, recommends tobacco water in ihe food for this 
complaint. It may be a good remedy, but we cannot cer- 
tify it. 

Borer in the Locust, -L. R. Murray, of Water- 
town, will find a wire thrust into the domicil of this in- 
sect, and under the fifth rib of his person, a very effectual 
argument against him. It is the homeopathic remedy. 
The disease is boring, therefore itis tobe bored. A small 
dose of wire cures every invalid. 

Malt Screenings for Cows,—David Edwards, 
of New-Jersey, sends us his experience in the use of this 
article for fodder. The cows utterly refused it after ten 
days, and became very weak in the hind legs. Cows 
want a variety of food—much bulky food, with that which 
is solid. (See page 81.) 

The Osage Orange.—John E. Freear, of Virginia, 
inquires about this plant for a hedge. An intelligent 
farmer from a section of IHinois where it has beep a good 
deal planted, informs us that it has not met his expecta- 
tions. It requires twenty feet of land upon each side of 
the hedge. If this is invaded by the plow, the hedge be- 
gins to fail. It may possibly do better in Virginia. We 
should not advise planting it without further experiments 
on a limited scale. 

Onion Culture,—s. Wright, of Granville, Ohio, 
gives us the following hints on this topic : 

In my mode of cultivating Weathersfield onions, al- 
though seventy-five years old, I have no need of boys’ 
help. After the ground is well prepared, I plant my seed 
in rows sixteen inches apart, and in hills six or seven 
inches apart. If my ground is in good order, I plant as 
early in the month of April as possible, always pressing 
the ground dvwn with the hoe or foot. As soon as the 
onions are fairly up, I hoe between the hills; anc ina few 
days, between the rows, approaching as near to the hills 
as possible, without inju the onions, In this way there 
is.very little weeding to be done. Six or eight onions will 
grow in a hill, and be sufficiently large, 
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Winter Cherry—Physulis Peruviana.—The article 
on page 35 has called forth a multitude of inquiries, both 
for seed and for further information. Mr. Goodsell in- 
forms us that he has distributed to applic ants all the seed 
he could spare or obtain, and received calls tor much 
more from every section of the country. We have made 
several essays to procure seed elsewhere, but so far with- 
out success. Mr. G. has favored us wiih fusther particu- 
lars of the plant, which came too late for this number ; 
they will be given in our next. 

Barberry Bushes.—Henry Rogers, of Conn., as- 
sures us that several gentlemen in his vicinity are fully 
convinced that these bushes blast rye. The popular thé- 
ory that this blast is caused by the pollen of the barberry 
flowers scattering upon the grain when in blossom, is un- 
philosphical. Grain will not grow well near any kind o¢ 
shrub with strong roots like this. The roots appropriate 
the plant food, which the rye needs, and thus the heads 
do not fill out. 

Rotation of Crops.—C. White, of Indiana, asks 
for the best rotation. This depends so much upon the 
markets in his neighborhood that we cannot advise him. 
Some rotation is necessary, and it should be in those 
crops that command the best prices. As @ rule, grain 
crops should not immediately succeed each other. 

Octovaros Farmers’ Club.—Weé have received 
from T. Wood, Esq., the obliging Secretary of this Club, 
avery able address, with their resolution to publish it in 
in this journal. It is admirably adapfed to the occasion 
on which it was delivered, but quite to long for our col- 
umns. It is full of valuable statistics and sound doctriné, 
and would form an excellent agricultural tract for distri- 
bution. 

Stable Manures.—R. W, Saunders, of Virginiz, 
will find his enquiries answered in Allen’s Book of tné 
Farm, and in our articles on Manures, in dué time. For 
the book, see page 21 (January number). 

Michigan Marls.—S. H. Holmes. of Liberty, in- 
quires the value of this article. If they are composed of 
decayed shells of snails and clams, they must be valu- 
able. See remarks on Jersey Marls, above. 

Becipes.—John Brown, of Indiana, is right about 
the importance of these fur the culinary department. We 
shall be obliged to anv of our friends who will send us ré; 
cipes which they have tested in their own kitchens. i 

Heading for Boys.—“ A Farmer,” sends us his 
expeaience in trying to get one of his neighbors to sup- 
ply himself and boys with the Agriculturist. His-story is 
one often repeated. His neighbor “ ventures nothingand 
makes nothing.” Our correspondent is justly anxious for 
the welfare of his neightbor’s sons, one 15, and the other 
17 years of age, who are growing up in ignorance, though 
they attend school in winter. They have a few booksand 
no papers to occupy their evenings. He well says: 
“ Boys who have nothing to amuse or instruct them at 
home, nothing new to read or to study, seek amusements 
etsewhere, breaking the Sabbath, strolling through woods 
and fields with other boys perhaps more vicious than 
themselves, congregating together evenings, when some 
master spirit of the young proposes some daring mis- 
chief, and it requires more firmness than many boys havé 
who are not vicious of themselves to refrain from follow- 
ing. To parentsI would say-keep your boys usefully 
employed, and when their daily labor is done, séé that 
nothing is wanted on your part to instruct and store their 
minds with useful knowledge; not the light and silly 
trash, taken by cart-loads from too many of our printing 
presses, but real practical instruction, that will fit them 
for the several stations they may occupy. Give them a 
time for recreation, but be sure and keep a supply at the 
fountain of knowledge, keep the stréam that pours into 
their young minds pure, supply them bountifully with use- 

ful books and papers, and the investment will be like 
bread cast upon the waters to return after many days.” 

Sugar-cane in France.—We have received, 
through the kindness of Mr. Robert Parsons; an early 
copy of the report of A. M. le comte De David Beaure- 
gard to the agricultural meeting at Toulon, upon the cul: 
tivation and alcoholization of the juice of the sugar sorg 
hum, made in February. He speaks in terms of high com- 
mendation of the qualities of this plant, and among otlier 
things of its value for fodder. He says “we have nouf- 
ished almost exclusively this season sixty head of 
cattle with the products of a hectare, (about two 
which had borne sorghum the previous year, and sow 
itself. The plant, notwithstanding its ant bearing, 
exhausts the soil in a much less degree than many other 
plants, for 1 have harvested it dnring three consecutive 
years in the same place, with a slight manuring only each 
time, and the harvests have been firmer and finer. I will 
add that the sugar sorghum accommodates itself to 
kinds of soils, provided that they be naturally moist, or 
that they be watered three or four times in Summer. as 
they do for maize in Provence. It doesbest in an alluvial 
soil, very cool, very deep of the same consistence, and in 
which the calcareous elements wil dono harm.” This is 
the testimony of a distinguished Frenchman, which is 
certainly sufficiently strong. It is wellto know what our 
: neighbors across the water think of is, 
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White Pines and Muck.—John Carter, of 
Penn., asks information on these topics. In our opinion 
it will pay to plant the white pines in the thin woodlands’ 
The seed may be gathered in the Fall, before the frost dis- 
lodges them from the cones, or can be purchased of nur- 
serymen. We should prefer to turn in clover to carting 
muck a mile or more, as a general thing, though the ex- 
tra teams of the farm may weil be employed in Winter in 
distributing muck previously thrown up and dried. 

Comparative Value of Plaster and 
Ashes.—J. R. Wright, of C.W., makes inquiry upon this 
point. The economy of using plaster depends so much 
upon the character of the soil, that nothing but experi- 
ment can determine the question for his land. Ashes and 
lime, at the prices he names, are valuable fertilizers, par- 
ticularly on cold wet lands. See articles on manures. 

The Dioscorea at the South.—Robeit Chis- 
olm, of South Carolina. writes us that “this plant has 
proved an entire failure the past season. Of ten plants 
received from New-York, only one survived the Summer, 
and that is about as large as a Pindar, or pea-nut.” We 
are sorry that any part, and all, of our beloved country 
is likely to be deprived of “‘this richest boon ever be- 
stowed upon the race.” 

Grass Seed for May,—Asa Parker, of N.C., 
wishes to know the best varieties to sow for the hay crop. 
Meadow-grass, (Boa prateusis,) Timothy, (Phlemn pra- 
tense,] and Blue-grass, [Poa compressa,] with several oth- 
er varieties, are good. Timothy does we’l on reclaimed 
marshes, and from the location of Mr. Parker’s land, we 
think this variety will not disappoint him. 

An Absorbent for Night Soil.—E. Williams, 
of N. J., is informed that wood ashes are unsuitable ; they 
send offthe ammonia. Muck or peat is good, andthe 

drier the better. Loam is good, and a subsoil in which 
clay predominates will answer. The coal ashes, if dry, 
will do as a divisor, but have little absorbent power upon 
the gases. Plaster is also good to mix in. 

Cider Pumice.—John Payne, of Conn., inquires if 
this has any value. It contains probably a good deal of 
acid, which would be injurious to vegetation. Correct 
this by the use of lime in a compost heap, and he can de- 
termine whether it is worth saving or not. We recom- 
mend saving and using all organic matter on the farm. 


Horticultural Society.—D. B., of Utica, sug- 
gests the propriety of forming a society for the exhibition 
of flowers in this city. We have such a society, and oc- 
casional exhibitions. They will become more numerous 
as floriculture makes progress among us. 

Patent Cow Milkers.—We do not believe in 
them. Noteven the eloquence of our friend Petit, of N. 
J., can convert us. Sorry it is so, but we are incorrigible 
as yet. 

Analysis of Soils.—E. A. Weston, of Penn., in- 
quires for the best treatise on thissubject. This isa very 
nice business, and should only be attempted by very skill- 
ful and long-experienced chemists. 

Col. Joseph Paxton—lInvites us to visit the val- 
ley of the Susquehanna. We should only be too happy to 
accept his hospitalities, did time permit. We shall keep 
an eye that way—and perhaps go there. 

Tomatoes.—O. Farwell inquires about the health- 
fulness of this vegetable. They are regarded as a whole- 
some article of diet for all classes, by the “‘ faculty.” 

Compost.—We refer our correspondent, J.R Ken- 
yon, and other inquirers, to our series of articles on ma- 
nures. 

J. H. Capwell—Answer to your leiter waiting 
room. 

Corn Song—Very good. Will appear in due time. 

Bommer’s Manure.—“ A Subscribcr” inquires 
the value of this method. It has been before the public 
some dozen years or more. A friend purchased a book 
containing the “secret,” for which he paid $5, “‘expect- 
ing to make his fortune by cheap fertilizers,” The 
pile of manure, “‘a la Bommer,” is yet to be made, though 
the book has been on hand for ten years. We have not 
much faith in any process of manure-making hawked 
about the country for sale as a secret. Our correspondent 
should use his best facilities for making fertilizers at 
home. Fuil one-half of these are ordinarily wasted. 
Bone-dust will pay at anything less than a cent a pound ; 
for some crops, it is worth more as a special manure. 

New-Jersey Marls.—A. S., of Pittstown, puts a 
series of questions about these maris, that can only be an- 
swered by a minute chemical analysis, costing perhaps 
fifty dollars, which we have no time to make. It is the 
business of parties having maristo sell to procure such 
analyses from the best chemical authority. One from Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of New-Haven, showing what these maris 

“were worth for manure, would command the confidence 
of intelligent cultivators, and greatly increase their sale, 
if valuable. Without some such authority, our answers 
would necessarily be mere speculations, which are not 


say, ‘‘are what we are after.” We shall be glad to hear 
about that new kind of fence, “‘ short, and to the point.” 

Queen’s Pertable Forges.—C. W. Hartshorn, 
of N. J., wishes to knowifthese are suitable for farmers’ 
use. Ifa farmerlives at a distance from the blacksmith, 
and has a native aptness for tinkering, it is well to have 
one of these forges, which are compact and very conven- 
ient and cheap. As arule, every farmer ought to have 
enough to do in his own calling to fully occupy his time. 
“ Every man to his calling.” 


Emigration vs. Improving the Old 
Farm.—David W. Wilson, of Penn., asks light as to 
the better course for Eastern farmers. It depends so 
much upon the character of the man, that we cannot give 
advice in his case. As a rule, we think men who own 
farms at the East will do better to improve them than to 
go West If he'will use his saw-dust and muck liberally 
in his stables and yards, sow plaster for clover, make 
compost heaps of muck and lime to spread and plow in 
for corn and potatoes, he will probably change his opinion 
of the productiveness of the old farm. 





Our Seed Distribution. — 


From the simple offer of a few thousand packages of 

the new Sugar-cane Seed to our subscribers, made in De- 
cember last, this business has grown toan undreamed-of 
magnitude. During the past month letters of application 
have come in daily by the bushel. We shall send ovt 
this season, alone, at least 60,000 packages, and we know 
not how many more, as the demand is still as great as 
ever. These are scattered all over the country—here a 
little and there a little. More than half a tun of Sugar- 
cane Seed will barely supply thecallsuponus. We have 
succeeded in securing, in all, about three-fourths of a tun, 
to be ready to meet all demands. The other varieties of 
seeds offered last month have gone by dozens of bushels. 
But notwithstanding the expense and labor attending 
this enterprise, we confess to a liking forit. The income 
of the paper furnishes abundant means, and it is our pres- 
ent purpose to follow up the plan hereafter. We are al- 
ready looking out for the cultivation of new and valuable 
seeds during the coming Summer, so as to be prepared to 
distribute them largely next Winter. Ouronly regret is» 
that we were not prepared to make earlier arrangements’ 
att end to the business more systematically, and give a 
greater variety of choice to subscribers the present sea- 
son, embracing flower seeds, &c., for our many lady sub- 
scribers and readers. They shall be duly remembered next 
Winter. 
From our location and peculiar facilities, and by a 
wholesale operation, we can furnish seeds a hundred times 
better and cheaper than isolated individuals can get them 
otherwise. A little parcel of corn or oats taken in a let- 
ter packet from our office, and dropped by the mail car- 
rier, say in a remote eastern or western town, if it prove 
valuable there, will soon be multiplied and become dif- 
fused through the surrounding neighborhood, and the 
same will be the case in tens of thousands other localities. 
Our sheet (and its seed offers) already reaches over fifteen 
thousand different Post-Offices, from Maine to California 
and Oregon, and across the two oceans bounding our Con- 
tinent. But notwithstanding our large measure of suc- 
cess, our hopes and expectations are far higher.’ If Bro. 
Moore, of the Rural, will excuse us for using his favorite 
term, we will say—EXcELsi0R is our motto. 





Prepare the Seed Envelopes. 


We must again ask those sending for seeds to prepare 
the envelopes as directed on page 68, March No. When 
half a bushel of letters come in at a time, it is next to im- 
possible to open them all, sort the envelopes, hunt out 
from a long letter just what kind of seeds are desired in 
each, label the letters single, double and mixed, for five 
kinds of seed, so that the seed clerks may know what to 
do with them, and not sometimes make a mistake. Please 
note what is said on page 68 about marking the left upper 
corner, puttingthe stamps one over the other on the right 
margin, &c. Also give the name and address in the Jetter 
accompanying the envelope. These are small mattersin 
individual cases, but amount to a good deal with us in 
handling over sixty thousand such envelopes. 





Sweet Corn Scarce. 


The rush ofapplications for both Darling’s and Stow- 
ell’s Sweet Corn, offered in our last, is fast diminishing 
the twenty odd bushels we had provided at first, and we 
find it exceedingly difficult to procure more good seed at 
any price, though we have partial hopes of getting at least 
ten bushels. Lest we should fail in this, will those ap- 
plying hereafter please name whether King Phillip Corn 
or White Poland Oats would be preferred as a substitute, 
should we be finally obliged to make some substitute. We 
cennot, hereafter, send more sweet corn of either kind 
than will go under a three-cent postage-stamp. When 
more than one stamp comes on an envelope we will re- 





particularly profitable. ‘’ Facts,” as Mr. Gradgrind would 


turn it enclosed. 


(= Large Seed Premiums. £j 

A great number of persons have written desiring to pur- 
chase of us large quantities of the Sugar.cane Seed. We 
have generally declined these applications, for three rea- 
sons,—first, we have not had it ; second, we pledged our- 
selves to distribute our entire former supply free; and 
third, when we became both editor and proprietor of this 
paper, we determined to remain free from all business op- 
erations whatever, except those legitimately connected 
with the publication, to the end that we might be entirely 
independent, and on this account have refused to dabble 
with outside purchases and sales of any kind. 

It is, however, our legitimate business to extend our 
circulation as widely as may be, and having now new 
seed enough to warrant it, we offer to remunerate any 
one for time spent in soliciting new subscribers, after this 
date, by giving to the person sending a club of six [for $5) 
a package of about 10,000 Seeds, or full half a pound ; and 
for aclub of ten, [for $8,] a package of 20,000 Seeds, or 
about one pound. The persons calling for these will need 
to provide for their delivery, by express or mail, accord- 
ing to their location. The cost of sending by mail a pound 
of seed and the packing bag, will be a trifle over $1. Any 
excess we will pay. 

N. B.—Any person intending to secure this premium, 
but wishing to receive the seed at once, can immediately 
order the number of copies he will want, and have them 
sent to his own address with the seeds, and then procure 
his list of subscribers, and deliver the papers to them as 
received. New subscriptions can begin with the volume, 
as the numbers are stereotyped. 





An Abundance of Sugar-cane Seed. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


From the first we had no very high hopes of the value of 
the Sorghum Sacharatum (nor indeed of any other,) asa 
NoRTHERN Ssugar-producing plant, and we were some- 
what surprised at the result of our own small experiments, 
and the favorable reports from others, the most striking 
one being that of Mr. Hewlett, given on page 38, (Feb, 
number.) We have repeatedly cautioned our readers 
against entering into any outlay inits cultivation the pres. 
ent season, beyond a small experiment, though even an 
acre or two can scarcely result in loss if it be grown for 
forage only. There is likely to be enough who will test 
its value for sugar-making to decide that point the pres. 
ent year. Our first intention was to send out to our sub- 
scribers, in small parcels, what seed we had raised and 
such as we could procure conveniently, the chief aim be- 
ing to furnish enough to plant thirty to fifty hills, (or their 
equivalent, in drills,) that its growing and ripening capa- 
bilities might be tried in different localities, and seed se- 
cured in abundance for another year, if wanted. We first 
offered 200 to 250 seeds to all desiring. This was all our 
then supply would warrant. Seeing a considerable ma. 
nia to procure seed, and receiving private offers for our 
entire iot, at high rates, from irresponsible speculators who 
wished to peddle it insmall parcels at the West, at exorbi- 
tant prices, suggested the idea of advertising the fact that 
all our subscribers, old or new, would be supplied free— 
we say free because we believe we give the dollar’s worth 
in the paper itself. 

As our stock of seed began to run short, we made great 
exertions to replenish it, and measurably succeeded, as 
announced last month. But to our earnest inquiries 
whether an unlimited supply of a reliable article could be 
procured in France, we could get no definite answer until 
the middle of March, when, much to our satisfaction, we 
procured nearly half a ton, half of it in hand and the re- 
mainder soon to arrive. We immediately increased the 
amount offered to 600 seeds to each future single appli- 
cant, and 1,000 seeds each to clubs of six or more, when 
prepaid envelopes were supplied to send them in. Since 
that date, we have returned in every single-stamped en- 
velope fully 400 seeds, or as many as could go under a 
single stamp, and when two stamps came we have put in 
at least 600 seeds, as nearly as they could be measured 
out, and this will be continued up to the latest period of 
planting, unless our supply should chance to run out, 
which is not likely to happen, as we have a large stock, 
and also have hopes, though not a certainty, of getting 
still more if it is called for. 

We regret that we coald not at the time send more to 
the first applicants, but probably the amount first sent will, 
in most cases, be all desired for this year’s experiment. 
An opportunity to obtain half a pound or pound, or 
more, is made known under the head of “ Premiums.” 





Great Sale of Short-Horn Cattle. 

We understand that Mr, Lewis G. Morris, of Fordham, 
has sold the whole of his magnificent herd of Short-Horn 
cattle to Mr. Samuel Thorne, of Washington, Dutchess 
County. These added to the superb animals heretofore 
imported by Mr. Thorne, makes his herd, taking its high 
breeding into consideration, superior to anything in Great 
Britain or America, excepting perhaps that of Mr. Bates, 
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Improved Stock for California. 

We were glad to notice on board the steamer Illinois‘ 
March 5, two fine Durham bulls and two heifers, shipped 
to Geo. H. Howard, of San Francisco, viathe Isthmus, by 
the enterprising breeders Messrs. B. & C. S. Haines, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. This is the first attempt, we believe, to 
engraft improved blood upon the native stock of Califor- 
nia, and we can but wisha safe passage for the pioneer 
animals over the long route, and the speedy following of 
other Short-Horns, as well us of Devons. 





The Advertisements. 


We regret to have disappointed many advertisers 
who sent in their favors after the space allotted to this 
department was full. Though all our readers are looking 
out for their Spring supply of seeds, implements, fertili- 
zers, &c., and are, therefore, directly interested in the 
adveriisements, we do not feel at liberty to occupy more 
than one-eighth of the paper with them, and not this much, 
except at the busiest seasons of the year. 

The advertisements are “made up” with refereence, 
in part to classification, and in part to convenience of ar- 
rangement in the columns, and the reader will be just as 
likely to find matters of interest in the last or middle col- 
umns as in the first. 


Abbhertisements, 


—re—er OO LSI VT 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Twenty-five cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 

By the column or half column, $30 per column for the first 
insertion and $25 for each subsequent insertion. 
Business Notices Forty cents a line. 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 20th of the preceding month. 




















iY 4 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE—A BOARD. 
ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at FREEHOLD, Monmouth 
County, New-Jersey. 

The LocaTIon is remarkably healthy, entirely free from chills 
and fever, and all kindred diseases. Its proximity tothe ocean 
so modifies the temperature that the Winters are less rigorous, 
Per em heat of Summer is not so intense as in places farther 
inland. 

The Accemmopa tions and facilities of the Institution are of 
an unusually liberal character. The School and Recitation 
Rooms are well supplied with Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparation, Globes, Maps, Blackboards, Cabinets of Mineruals, 
Plants, Shells and other conveniences. . 

Pupils are prepared for Commercial, Mechanical and Agri- 
cultural pursuits, or fitted for any class in College. - 

_A SPECIAL Course of study is pnrsued by those who are fit- 
ting for Agricultural pursuits . B.—This course has been 
extended so as to occupy one year. Persons not qualified to 
enter this department are classed in the middle department, 
according to their capacity and previous attainments. 

For Circulars, apply to the Principal. 

OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. 


CHILDREN—BOYS AND GIRLS. 
WHERE TO SEND THEM. 


HE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
ASHLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, AsHLAND. 
Greene County, N. Y., commences May 7. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in all the English branches, $130 per year. This 
School is on the Catskill Mountains. 
Send for a Circular. ie 
Rev. Henry J. Fox and C. Rutherford, A. M., Principals. 


rv 


Ashland, Greene County, N. ¥ 


CO. M. SAXTON & CO, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


140 FULTON-STREET, NEW-YORK, 
Have just added to the number of books published exclusively 
by them the following valuable works : 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. ............2......00.005 75 
Dadds’ Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, plain plates, $2 
do. do. colored do. 4 
Dadds’ Modern Horse Docton................. 0008 cecenees 1 
Coles’ American Veterinarian. . 
Coles’ American Fruit Book...................... 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book.................. 
Leuchar’s on Hot Houses 
Breck’s Book of Flowers............ bgt iusaieipsulasa’ Sp 
B ’s Young Gardener’s Assistaat................... 




































Bridg 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor 

Bridg ’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual................... - 50 
Bridgeman’s F lorist’s Guide y ons 
Stansbury’s Chinese = Cane and Sugar 25 
Hyde’s Chinese Sugar Cane.. digs 25 
The Cotton Planter’s Manual ‘ 1 00 


SENT FREE OF POSTAGE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
NEW HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT 
BY MAIL. 

OW TO WRITE; A NEW POCKET 


: Manual of Composition ‘and Letter Writing. A popular 
Hand-Book, embracing hints on Penmanship, choice of Writing 
Materials, Practical rules for Literary Composition in General, 
and Epistolatory and Sad WN betes 2 PUNCTUATION 
and PROOF CORRECTING in particular; with Letters of 
Business, Relationship, Friendship, and Love ; illustrated by 
numerous examples of genuine epistles, from the pens of the best 
writers; including Forms for Letters of Introduction, Notes, 
Cards, &c., and a collection of Poetical Quotations. Price, in 
paper, a by mail, 30 cents; muslin, 50cents. : 
he following, in press, will be issued as soon as possible: 

HOW TO TALK;; or Hints toward a Grammatical and Grace- 

ful Style in Conversation and Debate. 30 cents. 

OW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide to 

Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating Societies 

and Deliberative Assemblies. Price, 30 cents ; muslin, 50 cts. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Practical 
: Life, and Hand-book of Legal and Commercial Forms. 





Same. 
Fen Dollar will for the four works, in paper, and $1 75 in 
muslin. The will Do sent to subscribers, postage prepaid, as 
ast as tesued, by FOWLER ann WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


ae ce SY SSE 
[GF Sent free of Postage on receipt of Price! 

Choriton's Complete Grape Grower’s Guide ; 

For the Vineyard, Cold Grapery and Forcing House. . 60 
Allen on the Grape ; 

A well-known and reliable work.....................005 $1 00 
Reemelin’s “ Vine-dresser’s Manual ;”” 

For out-door Culture and Wine-making................ 50 
Persoz’s ‘New Process for the Culture of the Vine.’ Paper, 25 
Elliott’s American Fruit Grower’s Guide ; 


The latest work on Fruits. .:..............ccceecceeseees 1 25 








Coles’ American Fruit Book..... 50 
Eastwood’s Cranberry Culture... 50 
Pardee on the Strawherry.................0..008. seas “eo 
OUINOe POMMNCR CABROAOT 0. 6 coy veces ces cs vefessss cepa ae 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory...................ccecceee 1 25 
BVOCs BOGK OF PIO BIR, 5 oi. ois soo. s ces cn v.05. c0eecee¥or 1 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant................. 1 50 


Catalogues of all our Rooks sent free to any address. 
C. M. SAXTON & co, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-street, New-York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR! 
BOOK AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


(5F° Please to read this. Agette wanted. Extra inducements 
1857. 


for 
ALL PERSONS IN WANT OF EM 
PLOYMENT, will at once receive our Catalogue of 
Books, prepaid: by forwarding us their address. Particular 
attention is requested to the liberal offers we make to all per- 
sons engaging in the sale of our LARGE TYPE 
QUARTO PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 
With about ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. Our Books are sold 
only by Canvassers, and well known to be the most saleable. 
Address, post-paid, T 





B ?. 
181 William-street, New-York. 


NEW DAHLIAS AND VERBENAS 


FOR 1857. 
EORGE C. THORBURN, NEWARK, 


N. J., begs to cali attention to the following choice varie- 
ties, selected from his general stock, strong plants of which 
are NOW READY for delivery, carefully packed for any part of 


the Union : 
DAHLIAS. 


Archbishop of Canterbury (Rawling’s): crimson maroon, 
shaded with purple; extra fine and constant. 

Bessie (Drummond): clear bright yellow: extra. 

Col. Wyndham (Turner): deep rose, with bronzed tip; extra. 

Corsair (Turner’s): deeo crimson; showy 

Enchanter(Keynes’): ruby, striped with crimson; noble flower. 

Enchantress (Alexander’s): the finest ‘ fancy” of the season ; 
beautiful Carnation, striped flower,in crimson and whit ; extra 

Eugenia ( Addis’): finest purple, tinned with white; constant. 

Florence Nightingale (Dodd’s): buff. tipped with white; extra. 

Grand Sultan (Turner’s): deep maroon, nearly black, with a 
shade of crimson; extra. 

Goldsmith (Keynes’) clear yellow. fine form. 

King of the Whites (Smith’s): a superior clear white. 

Lollip»p (Holmes’) : salmon, blended with buff: novel and fine 

Lord Palmerston (Holmos’): scarlet crimson; fine. 

Miss Burdett Coutts [Turner’s]: shaded salmon, stout short 
petals of the most exquisite form; extra. 

Mrs. Wheeler [Wheeler’s]: rich deep scarlet; a solid flower. 

Marshal Pelissier [Dodd’s]: dark plum; extra. 

Mrs. Spary [Keynes’]: salmon, with blush tip; novel. 

Mademoiselle Cecile Parrant (Perrin’s] : yellow, striped with 
red, and tipped with white; extra. 

Othello [Smith’s]: dark crimson purple; extra. 

Princess [Rea’s}: rich rose color; distinct and superb flower. 

Perfection [Keynes’]: one of the “gems” of last season; 
bright. orange in the way of “‘ Morning Star,” smooth petals; ex. 

Reginald [Keynes] :- primrose, with purple tip; chaste flower. 

Sebastopol (Smith’s]: large shaded buff: noble show flower 

Spot [Keynes’]: lilac. spotted and mottled with crimson; novel. 

Silver Queen [Heath's]: peach pink, shaded with silver; fine. 

Tyrian Prince [Turner’s]: deep rich crimson, full tight centre. 

Victoria [Dodd’s]: fine yellow: ; : 

Yellow Beauty [Turner’s]: color pure and bright, with the 
most exquisite centre; extra. 

(s Price of the above $1 50 each; or a dozen for $12. 

DAHLIA—“ Crystal Palace Scarlei:” a dwarf bedding vari- 
ety, the branches of which can be pegged down ; was one of the 
most striking objects in the flower beds of the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, 1855; is of a glowing scarlet, medium size, fair form, and 
a perfect sheet of bloom from July to November. $1 each; 3 


for $2; 6 for $5. 
VERBENAS. 

New varieties, raised by E. Banks, Esq., of Deal, England. 
Those with * are new American seedlings, raised by D. Barker 
& Co., of Utica. N. Y., now first sent out. 

*Cerise Unique: bright cherry; distinct and fine. 

*Glory of America: superb rich orange scarlet, crimson cen- 
tre, magnificent trusser: extra. 

*Isabella: delicate blush ground, lavender blue centre; novel. 

Imperialis [Banks’]: mulberry crimson, with light centre. 

Lady Camvy’s: brilliaut orange scarlet, with crimsen centre. 

Imperatrice Elizabeth: a distinct species of the pulchelia 
classy with elegant laciniated foliage and beautiful compact 
c:eeping habit; color, violet rose, with pure white flakes down 
each side of the petal; a charming little gem for vases; rustic 
baskets, edging or root clumps; the greatest novelty in this class 
ever introduced ; extra. 25 cents each; $2 per dozen. No 
collection, however small, is complete without it. 

La Stella: rich erange scarlet; light eye; good bedder. 

Lady Kerrison: blush white ; lemon eye; delicate red blotch. 

Mrs. Holford: splendid white—best white out. The habit of 
the plant is that of ‘‘ Defiance.”’ » Extra fine. 

Mrs. Archer Clive: rich ruby crimson, darkly shaded with 
puce: a most distinct, elegant variety, and superior habit. 

Mrs. Hosier Williams: pure white; first rate habit; extra. 

Purpurea Magnifica: dark purplish crimson; spreading habit 

*Queen of Summer: delicate satin blush ; lemon eye. 

Viscountess Emlyn: whi'e, with bright rosy crimson eye, 
fine furmed truss, and superior habit ; extra. 

tS" The set of fourteen,as above, $5; a selection of seven 
sorts, 

Ce A collection of fifty Verbenas, including six to twelve of 
that unequalled rosy scarlet, Brilliant Vaise,a fiower, like 
Defiance, ‘for all time ;’ Lord Raglan, Alice, Athlete, Defiance, 





| King of Scarlets, Mrs. Thorburn, Empress of France, Kurts’ 


meee zsir American, Mrs. Mowatt, Snow’s King of Pur- 
les, &c , $5. 7 

“ Orders may be sent direct, or if left at J. M. THORBURN 
& CO.,15 John-street, New-York, will meet immediate attenion 


HICKEN AND HOG FEED.—FOR 
sale, a quantity of Beef and Pork Scraps, a superior and 

heap article for swine and Cay , also for manure. 
“WILLIAM C. HALL, No. Ninth Avenue, New-York. 











SS _ 
FARM FOR SALE. _ 


MPPHE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS FOR 
sale the FARM heretofore owned and cultivated by J. M. 
SHERWOOp, Esq., at Auburn, N. Y. It contains 290 acres, under 
a high state of cultivation and offers a rare opportunity for any 
gentleman who desires toembark in the business of Farming 
and Stock Breeding. The barns and stables are ample, with an 
unfailing supply of water, and all conveniently arranged. 

The dwelling house is of brick, in modern style, and very 
pleasantly situated. 

240 acres lie in a body, within the limits of the cityof Auburn, 
and will be sold without the other 50 acres, if desired This 
very desirable property may be purchased at 50 per cent. less 
— > would cost to take an ordinary farm and put it in equal 
condition. 

Some of the best stock ever bred by Mr. Sherwood, is still on 
the farm, and may be had with it. 

For further particulars, address the undersigned, or J. M. 
SHERWOOD, Esgq.. at Auburn, N. Y.. or inquire of B. P. JoHN- 
SON, Esq., State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

Feb. 10, 1857. CHA’S P. WOOD. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


IN BUCKINGHAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, WISHING TO 


close his Farming operations in Buckingham County, Vir- 
ginia, offers for sale, upon reasonable terms, or in exchanze for 
sy; property, two valuable tracts of land, being within six miles 
of Buckingham Court House. and adjoining the —— & Gar- 
rett Gold Mines. Ove of said tracts contains about 230 acres, 
and known by the name of “Owen's Mills”—having about 100 
acres a! present in cultivation, with a growing crop of wheat, 
corn and oats, with halfan acre of ground planted with vegeta- 
bles, containing, in , potatoes. beans. peas, onions, lettuce, 
&c., and enclosed with new fencing. There is on the place a 
small dwelling-house, and‘All necessary out-houses, such as sta- 
bles, &c., with stock of horses, cattle and hogs; farming uten- 
sils, &c.; alsoasteam saw and grist mill, with engine of 35 
horse power, and sufficient timber for the support of the place, 
if purchased separate. The other tract lies within one-fourth of 
a mile of the one first mentioned, and contains 216 acres, is en- 
tirely covered with timber, but well adapted to cultivation, the 
soil being of excellent quality. These lands are in a remarkably 
healthy section of the State, with an abundance he best 
water, and being situated very near the Gold Mines, there is al- 
ways a ready sale for produce of all kinds. The above lands I 
wijl sell low, for a part cash, and a long credit on the balance, 
or will exchange the whole for property in the city of Washing- 
ton. The growing crop, stock, &c., I will sell in connection wi 
the land. or separate, for cash, or on a short credit. Possession 
can be had immediately. 8 

Address E. OWEN-(now upon the oun) at Buckingham 
Court House, Virginia; or E. OWEN & SON, No. 212 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 


& choicest, Foreign and Domestic Field and Garden Seeds, 
raised expressly for my trade. Ali genuine and of the best 
kinds. For sale wholesale and retail. 

SORGHUM SACCHARATUM, or CHINESE SUGAR- 
CANE, both of foreign and home growth, put up in dollar pacx- 
ages, with printed. directions for planting. Also, by the pound 
or in larger quantities. 

KIN HILIP, or BROWN CORN. 

E CORN. 








‘ CORN. 

WHITE and YELLOW FLINT CORN. 

DARLING’S EXTRA EARLY SWEET CORN. 

EARLY TUSCARORA CORN. é 

EVERGREEN, DUTTON, POP and other varieties. 

nm gad AND OTHER CHOICE SEED OATS—The best 
in market. 
SPRING BARLEY—Extra choice quality. 

SPRING RYE. ’ 

SPRING WHEAT—Fife, Tea, Golden Drop, Canada Club 
and Black Sea. n ; 

trOTATOES—Prince Albert, very superior, Dikeman. Ear- 
ly June. Ash Leaf Kidney, Mercer, and other choice varieties. 

SPRING AND WINTER VETCHES, BROOM CORN, 
PEAS of every choice variety, BEANS ditto. 

GRASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, Ray, Orchard, Blue 
Sweet Scented Vernal, Foul Meadow, &c. 

CLOVER.—Large and Medium Red, Dutch White, Lucern 
or Alfalfa, Alsixe, Crimson, Sanfoin, Sweet Scented. 

MILLET—Extra clean for sowing. : 

_FLOWER SEED and HERBS—All new and valuable varie- 


ties. 

RED AND YELLOW ONION SETS—Top or Button Or- 
ions. Potato Onions. . 

APPLE, PEAR AND QUINCE SEEDS, PEACH Pitts. &c. 

OSAGE ORANGE.—Yellow and Honey Locust, Buckthorn. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN TOBACCO SEED—Havana, Vir- 
ginia, and large Connecticut Leaf—all choice varieties. 4 

BIRD SEED.—Canary,. i Rape, Maw and Rough Rice. 

GRAFTING WAX, WHALE SOAP GUANOand SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, insmall packages of 25 cents each. 

FORCING GLASSES, SYRINGES, and a full assortment 
of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, VINE and FLOW- 
ER SCISSORS, GRASS and HEDGE SHEARS, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRY, CURRANT, and RASPBERRY SEED.— 
Lawton Blackberry, Red Antwerp, Fastolf and Franconia 
berry, Hovey’s, and other choice Strawberries, Cranberry, Pie. 
Plant or Rhubarb, Asparagus, Osage Orange, an 1 other piants, 

Fruit Trees and Shrubs of ail inds, in the best condition, 
furnished to order. 

vee furnished on application. ‘ 

BOOKS.—A choice variety of standard works on Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture, trees, drainage, &c., &c. a 

R. L. ALLEN, !89 Water-st.,“New-York. 


IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of the most approved patterns. 
te” Farmers will find it to their advantage tocall and see our 
LITTLE AMERICAN MOWER AND REAPER. 
It weighs only 450 pounds, light draft, no side draft, and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction, Sold at the low price of $100 as a 
Mower ; $120 as Mower and cae: Sold vA 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


ENUINE MOHAR OR HUNGARIAN 


MILLET SEED—A new and fine variety, very hardy, 
resisting extreme drouth, and yielding a large quantity of the 
choicest forage, at the Agricaltural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water- st. 


LINNZEUS RHUBARB. 
PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, near NEW-YORK . 
FFER FOR SALE THIS SUPERIOR 


variety of PIE PLANT, at $10 per hundred, or $30 per 
housand crowns. 
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~ PARSONS & CO., 

FLUSHING, nEaR NEW-YORK, 
FFER FOR SALE AN ASSORTMENT 
of Trees and Plants which they have grown for the | use of 

amateu ond have prepared, by g and 


jor success | moving. 
per an ay them 
wi 
TANDARD APPLES of fine quali 
BIANDA ARD PEARS, PLUMS « CHERRIES. 
PEACHES, APRICOTS. and 'NECTARINES, on Plum 


is Su si on of fine form, and ready for bearing. 
e 
GOOSEBERRIES and CURRANTS, strong plants of the 


RASPBE. pained RED} ANTWERP, FILLBASKET 
and other known so 


ES Of all the best varieties. 
Native GF GPAPES—IsaBELLA, CATAWBA and other hardy 





FOREIGN GRAPES—All the well-known sorts, with some 
new varieties of great excellence. These plants are propagated 
from vines that have borne abundantly for some years, and are 
known to be correct. 

Great care is taken in the cultivation of Fruit trees, and none 
but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
eee SF betesers Mater’ Cotclper, Linton, Tatts 
and e Maples, , iD 
pores , Willows, Ash, ‘inele, Oriental Plane and 

] the best varieties of deciduous trees 

It also includes Evergreens of fine size for single planting, 
and of small sizes at low prices, froin one foot upwards, for 

assing ; among them are Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Austrian 

Hemlock, tte Pine, Scotch Fir an: other varieties. 

The best shrubs include many fine varieties at low prices, for 
massing, of which the Rhododendron C Catawbiense can be par- 
ticularly F pase see rape for its fine evergreen foliage, showy 

— hardiness 
viene Ro S are cultivated in very large qvantity, on their 
own roots, of all the most rare varieties, and to those who pur- 
fhase in quantity will be sold at greatly reduced rates. 


THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT 
tains a fine assortment of Camellias, grown as bushy, rather 
tall, slender plants ; and also contains all the we! “known 
eties of exotic plants and many rare sorts introduced from 
. These are all =~ aed grown for those who 
re ee of symmet hwy beaut 

sho deperinenie will be furnished on 
lication. Great care will be taken in packing, and trees will 

delivered in New-York and thence shipped as directed. 





EsTaBLiIsHED, 1828. REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 1856. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 876 and 878 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORKE. 

NURSERY AND GREENHOUSES, AsTORIA, N. Y. 
Always on hand a Large and Choice Selection of 
FIELD, VEGETABLE, HERB, 

AND 


FLOWER SEEDS; 
HORTICULTURAL BOOKS, 


AND 
GARDEN TOOLS. 
AFULL ASSORTMENT OF ROSES, GREENHOUSE AND 
HOTHOUSE PLANTS, HARDY HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS AND ROOTS, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, VINES, &C, 
BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS ROOTS 


IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 

Every article appertaining to the business furnished at rea- 
sonable rates, and warranted as represented. All Seeds fully 
tested before being offered. Orders by mail will be attended to 
with scrupulous exactness and promptitude. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
AJM. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, 


N. Y., will transmit the Catalogues of their Unrivalled 
Collections to ‘applicants who enclose stamps.—No. 1, Descrip- 











tive a Fruit_ and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants. No Roses, Dahlias, Bulbous and Herbaceous Flow- 
ng Plants, No. 3, extra large Fruit Trees, Eve ens, 


Stocks E. ting, and d Shrub Seeds, &e. 

5, Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds. 
No. 6, Descriptive Catalogue of the Finest Strawberries. No. 9, 
foment Catalogue of Bulbous Flowers, New Dahlias’ 
oe Caevenatheasems, Phlox, Carnations, and other rare 

P L, Treatise on Culture of Chinese Po- 


ering &c. 
other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. No. 4, Wholesale Cat- 
e for Bapecise and Dealers, comprising Trees, Lube, 


ise on the Vine re Treatise on 
Scaeining 1 descriptions of $00 varieties of Fruits, $1 50. 


Ei seatete AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
the finest collection in the Union. 

pte SueaR Cane, and parcels of 8,000 
= ae corr for $1 25. my. ea (Imperial Rice White) PotaTo, 
SS = valuable of ai! esculents, the only ones for sale of 
eee iy * ag or len oh ne ac $2 to 
t —Law' ackbe r dozen.— 
$Sipers aed , Gooseberries, Senphervien, Curent and d Stra gph 
at — rates —Victoria and Linneus Rhubarb, ae r 100; 
Arbor Vitz for hedges, | te 8 feet; Evergreens 0: va kinds: 
and Shrab, Vegetable, Fiower and Evergreen Tree Seeds; 

hb Almonds; Yellow and Honey Locust Seeds. 

ced Catalogues sent to who encl mps, 
pres pril 20th, the price for Chinese Dotatces wil 

an sat ancel 50 per cent. WM. R. PRINCE & CO 

Flushing, New-York. 


EW-JERSEY PEACH TREES—FIRST 


ces ee ee tig te 4 will “Pita Chany 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, 
NEWBURG, N. Y. 
A. J. DOWNING & CO. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS IN CALLING 

the attention of the Public to their stock for _ plant- 

ing, beg leave to say that at no former time have th een sO 
well prepared to mee ood _ Conataaty increasing demand for 
Trees, &c , &c., as at 
In the DEPARTM INT. OF FRUITS, their stock of Trees of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, ‘Apricots, Nectarines, &c. ; 
also, strong Plants of Grape-vines, Guoseberries Currants. 
Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. &c., as well as all the smaller 
aud miscellaneous Fruits, are of the best quality as regards size 
and thriftiness, and include all the best varieties in cultivation. 

The ORN AMENTAL DEPARTMENT is also full and com- 
—' in all the leading varieties of Evergreen and Decidu. us 

ees and Shrubs, many of which are of extra size, suitable for 
tree planting, or giving immediate effect around newly erected 
residences. 

A fine collection of Roses; also, Hedge Plants, Asparagus, 
and Rhubarb Roots, &c. &c, and all articles that are usual y to 
be had m the trade. For further particulars see Catalogue, a 
copy of which will be — te applicants on inclosing a post- 
age stamp to prepay the s 

Orders by mai! promptly "attended to, and packed in the best 
manner, and forwarded as directed, but after delivery to for- 
warders at the risk of purchasers. 

A. SAUL & CO. 


NEwsuRG, March 20, 1857. 


v1 ‘ |. nl nd 
[GHLAND NURSERIES.—COWLES 
& WARREN, Proprietors, Syracuse N. Y., Successors of 
BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM.—AIl new and approved varieties 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, Roots, 
&c., furnished singly, by the dozen, or hundred, as may be 
wanted for orchards or gardens. 
Our high ground produces very hardy plants, that bear trans- 
planting toany soil or climate—varieties guaranteed. 


EVERGREN TREES. 


ARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, near 
NEW-YORK, offer for sale— 
Norway Spruce, rye far apart, symmetrical and bushy, 
5 feet high, at $8 to ~~ per 100; 
Siberian : ~onl Vite, espe iy aesne 5s do. 


“st 03 feet. i 60 do. 
Cedrus Denjare, 4 s.. 













. 40 do. 
Abies Morinda, 134 do............. ny do. ~ 
Rhododendron Catawbiense, 1 foo do. 

With many other varieties suitable for the cea or planting i in 

masses. 


NRUIT, ORNAMENTAL AND EVER- 

GREEN TREES.—CHAPMAN, JACKSON & CO., No. 

116 Broadway, New York, will keep constantly on hand and for 

sale during t le Spring, a large assortment of Fruit, Ornamental 

and Evergreen Trees. Also a large stock of small American 

Arbor Vita, in fine condition for Hedges and Lawns, which 
will be offered very low. Any quantity furnished to order. 











SABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 


VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over sixteen years has conferred on the 
Sretee Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 

arf purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success 
provided their locality is not too far north. 

ll communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, ™M. D. 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester County, N. Y., wil 
receive attention. 

The additional oxpenpenss of the four past seasons gives him 
full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c.,a crop 
of good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of the Northern, 
all of the Middle, Western and Southern States. 

. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres,-as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the own 
er with one of his Vinedressers, whom he has instructed in his 
mode of cultivation, and. he will do all the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfectsuccess. The only charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the labor. 

Also, + INCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
cailed the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. R.T.U 


SABELLA GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 


from one to three years old, by 
VA YCK, 
Fishkill, PL le! County, N. Y 
EW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 


ACE SER i in large or small quantities, for sale 
by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-street. 


LAWTON (OR NEW-ROCHELLE) BLACKBERRY. 
E ARE PREPARED TO FILL OR- 


ders 2x maha for Te PLANTS of this remarka- 
ble fruit, care: for shipment to any part of the 
pets, from th the largest and most reliable growers, at the fol- 
owing 














REDUCED PRICES, Viz 
“+ per hundred; $10 per fifty: $3 $5 1 fe twenty-five. 
3 per dozen ; $2 00 per hal 
Pamphlets treating of Origin, Characteristics = Culture of 
the ae forwarded on DREW a 
& FRENCH, 
Commission Dealers in Domestic Fruit and Produce, 
No. 85 Barclay-street, New- Y ork. 





epersrsersssres 


LAWTON © 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


The Subscribers announce to their friends and customersthat 
they have now 
OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 
GENUINE LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
under cultivation, and in good condition. 


They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the following SPRING. 


PRICES. 
$18 per Hundred plants. 
$10 per Fifty plants, 
$5 per Twenty-five plants. 
$3 per Dozen plants. 


N. B, All plants ordered of us will be TAKEN up 
and PACKED with the GREATEST CARE ; and 
UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 
Of the MANY THOUSANDS 


sent Out by us last year we have heard very few instances of 
failure, notwithstanding that they have been forwarded to 
EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
and the setting out has often been entrusted to unskillful hands. 
Printed directions for setting and cultivating are And 
every vackage. 


GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn, 








t 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
PURCHASERS ARE ADVISED TO 


obtain the genuine variety. and in original, unbroken pack- 
ages, and - ed their ground prepared so as to plant them as s00n 
as receive 
on sale in packages carefully prepared for safe transporta- 
ion. 
One package of half a dozen plants, $2 
“* one dozen = 3 


” two dozen pel 5 
“oe Fifty “ 
“4 One hundred “ 18 
The money should accompany the order, with name and direc- 
tions distinctly written. 
WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall-st., New-York. 


THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 


AGAIN OFFER FOR SALE A LIMITED 


number of Plants of this excellent, thrifty, hard ty Past. 
BERRY. They having been for the first time advertise 
Fall, the supply then on havd for sale was mostly taken, and 
= a few are now left. Next Autumn, they will again be for 
sale. 

LEwis F: ALLEN, Esq, of Black Rock, N. Y., has for ma 
years cultivated this fruit in the garden poukds (which 1 HE +4 
occupy),on his Grand Island farm. It is allied to the 
Antwerp variety, but is not the “true” Red Antwerp of > 
gardens and nurseries. The bush grows mueh larger, needs ho 
sort of covering or protection in Winter, a ars abundaiit 
annual crops of delicious fruit of the first qualit: 
tag s of ten to fifty Plants will be elivered at the Ex- 
press Office in Buffalo previous to the first of May, at 10 cents 
the Plant. For packages of five dozen or more plants, $1 per 
dozen. Remittances to come with the orders. 

Address care of L. F. ALLEN, Esq., Black Rock, N.Y. 
March 21, 1857. THOMAS DUFF. 


FASTOLF AND RED ANTWERP RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a large sgt nil Fastolf, Red 
Antwerp (Hudson River Var.), White A i Yorkshite 
ry Plants, at the following low prices, saz. : 














THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
HE STOCK OF PLANTS OF THE 


late Isaac ROOSEVELT is now offered at reduced prices. 
viz.: $15 per 100; $8 for 50, and $3 per dozen, carefully acked 
without extra charge, with directions for cultivation wit: "gach 


hi 
PN. —This is i. same variety which is by some, though 
ene Ti a e LAWTON BLACKBERRY. Also 

rare and useful Tree, pyhoee fruit possesses 


Gil the propertiea he ordinary Hops. rae 
Pelham, Westchester eR. y. 


Fastolf, $1.00 per dozen; $5 per hundred; $3 per wgeenae. 
*Red Antwerp 50 do do 


White. do 150 do ; do 
Yorkshire, 
(goodEng.var.)75 do do 30 do 


* This variety is extensivel thsi on the banks of. the 

ee River for market, and produces $200 to $300 worth of 
t per acre 

si we ped stn “stock taf Fini and Bia ger pnd rree 2 Flo 

n ines, &c. &c., at low pric weceenle me 

N. B.—Basket Willow Cuttings furnished to order. 

talogues ed , OR 
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STRAWBERRIES. 
HE FOLLOWING VARIETIES CAN 


; still be furnished from my grounds: 

Hovey’s, WaLKER’s and JENNEY’s SEEDLINGS; L. EARLY 
SCARLET, MONROE ScARLET, CRIMSON CONE, MOYAMENSING, 
SCHNEIKE’s PISTILLATE, WILLFY’s, and Iowa’s or WASHING- 
TON, at $1 single huudred, 75 cents in lots of five hundred, and 
$6 50 per thousand, warranted 5 

Also the ExTRA RED, GENESEE SEEDLING, and LONGWORTH’S 
PROLIFIC, at $1 50 and $2 50 per hundred, and will furnish plants 
from a bed of LoNGworTu’s PROLIFIC, MCAVoY’s SUPERIOR, 
and ExTRA RED, of equal proportions, at $1 per hundred, 75 
cents for five hundred, and $6 50 per thousand. 

Also FasTOLF, FRANCONIA, RED ANTWERP (True), and 
YELLOw or WHITE ANTWERP, all at $3 per hundred, or $25 per 
thousand. J. M. WARD, Newark, N. fs 





RANBERRY PLANTS—OF SEVERAL 
cultivated varieties, for sale (price from 4 to $7 Ay 1,000) 
E. BAGLEY, 


Usquepaug, Rhode Island. 


ENUINE CHINESE SUGAR CANE 
SEED, in large quantities. Also in pack ,at 
50 cents, and $1 each, prepaid by mail. . : 1 ALLE . 
189 Water-st., New-York. 


NEW NORTHERN CHINESE 
SUGAR CANE SEED. 
(SORGHUM SACCHARATUM.) 

UST RECEIVED, A LARGE QUAN- 


tity, pure and genuine, from the original source, and for 








sale at $1 per pound, and in packets prepaid by mail, at 25 and 
59 cents each. Two pounds required to seed an acre. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
No. 15 John-street, New-York. 


VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD, 
FRUIT and 
TREE SEEDS, 
of the most approved sorts and best qualities, at wholesale or 
retail. 





DE BURG@S 





NO. I 


AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 





WARRANTED GENUINE. 
















BEWARE of unscrupulous experimenters anil 
imitators of the above now acknowledged reliable 
Fertilizer. 

The Subseriber tenders his sincere thanks fer 
. the liberal support he has received from the Agri- 
cultural community for the past. six years,and 
further assures his patrons no exertions shall be 
wanted on his part to merit their continued sup- 
— ~ supplying them with a uniform article. 

erha) 
his pene bang My gr ig Slee) demands 1 
in the of F 


di 

pet sled by G AS there aren inp 
+ equ uano itself. 

number of Sepateans wf 4 pave Sty for 
- 5 uests all purchasing, 
careful to get the genuine article from himsel 
his accredited agents, to whom he holds himself 
responsinie for its good cha’ . 

e increasing demand for this favorite Fertil- 


izer_ still continues. Six years palous trial, 
faces i auccess, as 





on all soils, and in all 
aa 2 Fertilizer, beyond all prob 
Analysi 

















LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most mugroved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 


For sale by . 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


MANNY’S UNRIVALLED MOWER, 


AND COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER. 
HESE JUSTLY CELEBRATED MA- 


CHINES, with the latest Improvements, are now read 
for the harvest of 1857. Farmers who want a well-tried an 
fhanpeshly reliable MOWER and REAPER, one that has proved 
itself the best in all public and private trials, and has the ap- 
proval of over eighteen thousand farmers, will purchase the 

ANNY MACHINE. It is undeniably the only Machine of the 
kind yet invented that has fully met the wants of the farmers. 
It is light, easily managed, strong, durable—adjustable and free 
from side.draft, Has a Reel, without which no MowgRr or 
REAPER is perfect—will not clog in any kind of grass. Can be 
worked by either horses or oxen. Hasa Lever at the side of 
the driver’s seat, by which the Knife can be raised instantly to 
pass obstructions, always ready to move from field to field on its 





6 own wheels—works well on an ound free from obstructions, 
‘CHINESE SUGAR CANE AND and in all kinds of fine pe ne nearly all-other Mowers 


SUGAR MAKING.” 
Now READY, AND SENT FREE OF POSTAGE FOR 25 CENTS, 
and for 3 cents additional, enough seed to plant two square rods, 
C.M.8 &C 


Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-street, New-York. 





HINESE POTATO (DIOSCOREA BA- 


TATAS) —Seed Tubers, $1 50 per dozen; Roots and Cut- 
tings, $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100 [delivered to express).—9,000 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE SEEDS, $1.25. [Sent post-paid by mail.] 
JAPAN PEAS, $1 package. ° EDWIN HENRY, Fiushing,L.I. 


ENGLISH BREEDING STOCK. 


OUTH DOWN EWES, &c., DURHAMS, 

DEVONS, &c., CLEVELAND STALLIONS, &c., se- 
lected in ee. on commission, and exported to America” 
THOMAS BETTS & CO., No. 14 Canning Place, Liverpool. 
Mr, BETTS having received several orders for Stock, will leave 
for England on the 16th of April, to attend several large sales. 
The prices of all kinds of Stock, and the expenses to America, 
also references to gentlemen for whom they have im rted 
Stock, can be had at their Agents, J. M. MILLER, 81 Maiden 
Lane, New-York City. 


LONE. STAR. 


ONE STAR.—-THE CELEBRATED 


Trotting Stallion LONE STAR will stand the coming sea- 
son until the 15th of August,at the ‘Sherman Place,” in the 
town of Suffield, Connecticut, about fourteen miles from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and ten miles frem Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. After that time, he will stand at Glen’s Falls, New- 
York, until the 15th of October. Lone Staris as good a stock 
horse as old Black Hawk, and-for style and beauty cannot be 
beat by any horse in the United States. Specimens of live stock 
can be seen at the stable where he stands. Terms $30 for the 
season; $40 to insure. Good keeping for horses coming from a 
distance. 

For further particulars apply, 








to ; 
ILLIAM J. MALLORY 
Suffield, Connecticut. 





IGS FOR SALE.—TWELVE PAIRS 

of the Improved Berkshire Breed, this stock having 

taken the first premium at the two Annual Fairs of this State. 
Also a very fine large-sized Boar, eleven months old. 


JOHN B. EDGAR. 
Rahway, N. J., March, 1857. 


GANSE’S PATENT HAND CULTIVATOR, 
UR TENDING ONIONS, CARROTS, 


&c., as soon as the row can be geen. No other tool can com- 
pre with it. See Certificates in the Agrgaltariat for March. 
tail price, $6.. For sale by OHN GA K 
ww womnaten 134 Thompson-street. 
And by R. L. ALLEN, 1 ater-stréet ; aid 
*” i F: DIBBLEW, 190 Murmer-otreet 








fail. Can in one minute be changed from MOwER to REAPER, 
and is warranted to cut grass or grain at the rate of one acre per 
hour as well as can be done with a scythe or cradle. 
ACOB ELLISON, 298 Pearl-st., New- York, 
General Agent for the sale of these Machines. 








Lo abi ay aoe 
MANNY’S. CELEBRATED MOWER. 
FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND STATES. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS WOULD CALL 
attention tothe MANNY MOWER, and MOWER and 
REAPER, with the late Improvements, built expressly for the 
NEW-ENGLAND STATES, « It is the arranged and most per- 
fect constructed Machine of its kind ever offered to the farmer, 
and will meet the wants of all wishing to purchase a WELL- 
TRIED and RELIABLE MowER, and which in six years trial 
proved itself the very dest. = ; 
Circulars with testimonials forwarded free on application. 
Price $110 cash, delivered at Depot, Worcester. Manufactured 


le b: JO. P, ADRIANCE «& CO., 
7 plea atant! Woreester, Mass. ' 








PATENT CORN PLANTER. 
J AM, NOW MANUFATURING THIS 


invaluable implement, which plants and covers the corn 
with no more labor than is usually spent in marking ont the 
ground. It is unsurpassed as a planter of Beans, Peas, Sorghum 

and other similar seeds. 
I am also ready to treat with implement makers and dealers 


forrights to man " 
‘or sale wholesale and retail. 
; : &o., address 





is and testimonials will be 
= } application to the Subscriber, enpeeaig.ce 
a Four blocks EA th of Pek Ship Ferry 
= s uu! 
WILLIAMSBURGH. L. d: ‘ 
‘ew- York. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, 


In large or small quantities. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street, New-York. 
=" Beware of adulterated or damp Guano, of all 
Fertilizers that can be mixed or depreciated wi t ace 
The demand for Artificial and Commercia) Fertilizers is 
so large in the United States, that it is a great object 
to adulterate them. This has been done to so an C 


in England, as to have called the most stringent measurys 
for the exposure of rascality A the Tteatin fae 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


ANIPULATED GUANO — SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, 


&c. For sale by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 








PERUVIAN GUANO—THE BEST 
uality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern t weight 
iene Gh each b , by the cargo, or in quantities at x 
lowest price to be in this market. : 
Sel pit pet ab gar meen OF Ties. 1 
ei mt for the most e ive manufacturers, sup- 
ply a ‘fest rate article, at the lowest manufacturers’ sige 


ONE DUST, coarse and fine ground, also sawings and 


filings. 
POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 
PLASTER, &c. &c. &e 


This warehouse is the largest depot in the United States 
the various kinds of Fertilizers, ail of which are pect od 
the most reliable quality. ’ 

Agricultural, and Horticultural Implements, Field and Gar- 
den Seeds, a large assortment of all the improved kinds. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New-York. 





TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS. OFFER FOR 
sale 40,000 Barrels of their : 

NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured from the night soil of New-York city, in lots to 
suit purchasers. This article (greatly improved. ioe it 
two years) has been in the market for eighteen years, and s 
defies competition as a manure for Corn and Garden V 
bles, being cheaper, more any other, and. 
same time free from disagreeable odor. Two barrels ($3 worth) 
wil] manure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two- 
labor, will cause it to come up quicker, grow faster, 
earlier, and will bring a larger crop on L pope ground than 
other fertilizer, and is also a preven of the cut worm: 
also, it does not injure the seed to be put in contact with it, ~ 

The L M Co. point to theif lo 


mg 
the large capital ($100,000,) invested in_ their business, as a 
guarantee that the ontele they make si always be of isu 
quality as to co! ran 


mmand a sale. 
Price, delivered in the city free of charge and ae 2 





Two barrels... - 8 
Five barrels... . § 
Six barrels..... aos 


And at the rate of $1 50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels. = 


A Pamphlet, contai will be sent 
cnteni to any poms? applying for oor, er okie is - 


THE YOR Sve 60 Courtlandt st, New-Work 
(THERMOMETERS. BAROMETE ea 
e 19 
ore noe pata slid for Hordoutra pee han 


the 24 hours, in the absence of the rver. For sale by 
D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 








USSIA OR BASS MATS, GUNNY 
BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for 


sale in lots to suit, by 
D. we debe me New-York. 
ILLARD FELT No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer ‘ Importer and Dealer 
int PAPER and paid to coders. orate Geacrintion. Puttion: ° 
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MARKET REVIEW, WEATHER NOTES, ée. 
—o— — 
@ LTURIST OFFICE 
AwEBINnw-Yous. March 21, 1857,” | 
The resumption of regular communication with the 
interior by railway, the opening of the Hudson River for 
the. season, and the receipt of very unfavorable news 
from Europe, have seriously depressed our market for 
Breadstuffs. ‘The demand has been moderate—mainly for 
home use—shippers evincing very little disposition to 
purchase. With accumulating supplies on hands and a 
lack of confidence in the future, owners have shown much 
eagerness ‘to sell, and have accepted decidedly lower 
rates for the leading articles. Towards the close of the 
month, there is less stock pressing on the market, and as 
the demand is reviving, prices are regaining firmness and 
buoyancy. Cotton is actively sought after and 1s still on 
the advance. Our available supply equals 85,850 bales, 
against 63,916 bales same time last year. Provisions are 
in good request and with reduced supplies in market, bet- 
ter prices are obtainable for most kinds. “Groceries are 
attracting increased attention, yet they are not remark- 
ably dearer. Hay is more freely offered at much lower 
prices, but the demand is tame, partly for shipment, but 
chiefiy for local use. - Hemp is dull and somewhat nomi- 
nal, Hops are in lively request at finer rates. Grass seeds 
are scarce and quiet, being held higher. Rice was active- 
ly sought atter at materially improved prices, in the early 
part ofthe month. It is now rather inactive, yet stiffly 
held. Tallow is.dull and drooping. Tobacco is in very 
moderate supply and fair request at full rates. Wool is 
in demand and is firm. The available supplies are limi- 
ted. The new tariff will favor large importations, but the 
demand for Wool in Europe at prices'relatively above our 
currency, it is thought, will draw away from our markets 
much of what’we might otherwise secure. Hence, while 
some buyers look for easier terms, factors, generally, an- 
ticipate the maintenance of prevailing rates. Other com- 
modities are essentially unchenged in demand and value. 
We annex a comparative list of the closing prices of the 
principal agricultural products, last month and this, show- 
ing the fluctuations since our previous issue : 





































Feb. 26. March 26. 
FLour—Com’n to Extra State $615 @6.65 $5 55 @6 15 
- 620 @660 565 @6 0 
63 @850 600 @ 8 25 
675 @ 8 50 625 @ 825 
675 @900 610 @8 50 
350 @M525 *©350 @5 00 
225 @375 ~ 325 eS 
16 @180 160 @1%7 
165 @ 190 150 @170 
. 168° @ 1 80 1465 @1 68 
- 14.@1 60 130 @1i55 
71 @ 73 65 @ 68 
72 @ 7% 65 @ 73 
72 @ 8 65 @ 7 
499 @ + 52°.@ | 55 
46 @ 49 ° KAx@ 33 
Nominal. 49 @ 5 
2B its 8 88, 
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the total receipts of the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, by 


for twenty-four business days, ending té-day, as well as 
of the exports from the port of New-York for the same 


Sales 





«railroad, river and coastwise, and of the total sales, here, cool, 


: clear. with chilly winds. 
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They also afford the following comparison of the ex- 


_] ports, from the port of New-York, for twenty-five busi 


ness days last month, and twenty-four business days, this 
month : 
LAST MONTH. THIS MONTH. 
CIN 5 ace BS IVS. wis thc tO adage cae 934 96,687 
ee SE ey eed Dee, See 147,747 204,015 
CEs MID =k oSERT cg th occ tiene cenvenece’ 220,825 455, 711 
SE ae ree tt Coe oe 4,073 20,31 


The following is a comparative statement of the stock 
of Breadstuffs at Detroit, Michigan : 


March 22, 1. 

1 1857. 
Wheat flour, bbls..........:...0s006. 39,700 15,000 
Wheat, bushels..... Pinca anes eh atone 26,400 23,445 
Corn, bushels.....:.. 3 es tawene Cee «32,200 20,750 
Oats, bushels . .........0.--. 0008 2 .218,800 50,603 


There was in store at Chicago, Ill., March 21, 37,000 
bbls. Flour, 730,000 bushels Wheat. 150,000 bushels Corn 
and 144,000 bushels Oats. At Milwaukie, Wis., 56,000 
bbls. Flour, and 593,000 bushels Wheat. At Kenosha, 
between two and three hundred thousand bushels Wheat, 
and at Racine, about he same quantity. It is reported 
thathalfthe last Wheat crop of Wisconsin, is not yet 
marketed, while the quantity in Illinois, is much larger 
than is generally stated. 

From the most reliable sources we presenta state- 
ment ofstocks ofClover seed in ull hands, inclusive of 
dealers, at the dates and places named below : 





March 17, New-York, 8000 Bushels. 
16, Baltimore, 3000 
“Philadelphia 2000 of 
wit * Boston, 3000s 
“ © Albany, 1000s “* 
“« ‘*. Buffalo, 3000 
20,000 


Say 20,000 bushels, a quantity totally inadequate to 
meet the wants o¢ the farmers for Spring sowing. Some 
considerable supplies may }et be looked for from the in- 
terior of this State. A moderate quantity may come from 
‘Pennsylvania and the West. But if there are no large 
lots kept back by speculators, we certainly can not afford 
to part with much, ifany more seed for export. If later 
on, which now seems probable, England or the Continent 
should require further supplies from us, the chances 
seem tobe they may be obtained only at extravagant 
prices. 

The final report of the Western hog slaughtering, this 
and last season, affords the following : 

COMPARATIVE RECAPITULATION. 








1855-6, 1856-7. 

IR Eee ee 638,697 483,048 
TEGO Y 03 ices obs fe sop 00k ot 428 334 349,212 
SPURNS... .< hapa pcde sccbaes secs 482 531 316,629 
SUIBONS 2. fF se once es 481,258 363,202 
COU. Svig 045 sede vnnnrese 189,904 143,244 
EO Oech w dis bass ecW%S ee of etd 172,378 105,322 
Tennessee...2.....6 6. eee e eee 62,400 42,811 
Wisconsin....:....... eee 30,000 15,000 
Grand Total ............. 489.502 1,818,468 


Showing a total deficiency ve season, as compared 
with the preceding season, of 671,034 Hogs, or about 27 
percent. 

CaTTLe Market.—The receipts for four weeks ending 
March 25, were 12,427, being about 500 less than for the 
preceding four weeks. They were for the week ending 
March 4, 2,030; March 11, 4,016; March 18, 3,372; March 
25, 2,009. Prices varied as follows, March 4th, }c.@ic. 
advance ; 11th, ic. decline; 18th, }c. decline, and 25th, ic. 
further decline, making a total of about ic. for the month. 
Wednesday, March 25, prices ranged: Premium cattle, 
12c.@12jc.; First quality, 10ic.@1lc. Medium quality, 
9ic.@10c. Poor quality, 9c.@¥ic.; Poorest quality, 8ic.@ 
9c. General selling price, 9}c.@10}c.; Average of all 
eales about 10c. 

Receipts of sheep during the same time were 25,310 or 
a falling off of about 800 forthe month. Prices now range 
at 12c.@i4ic. P tb. dressed weight; the dressed weight 
being estimated at about .one-half of the live weight, and 
a little more than this for superior fat animals. 

Tre WeatHER—until within a week or so was scarce- 


ly warmer than during « part of February. hace how- 
ever, there are indications of an early, Spring, and 


oe yg A potatoes We fous Lang -ferand, aud in New- 
ersey, going on qui riskly in > pa laces. Our 
condensed W r Notes teed: F » Clear ; 28. 


hail and 2inches snow ; March 1, omtiys te *heav snow 
and ark ? roads. snow nearly one foot on 
level ; 3, cold, 8° A. M.: 4,clear, warm ; 5, do., with rain 
at night - 6, heavy fog, clear P. M., and ground open again; 
7, clear, cool, heavy snow at the west , 8, cold, clear; * 
20°, three inchessnow; 10, clear, cool ; 11, ‘mild, ligh 
snow atnight; 12, 13, clear, ‘and warmer ; 14, three inches 
snow; 15, mild ; 16, a little rain ; 17, ,qclears mild ; 18, 
cloudy ; 19, rainy, A.M. , clear P.M ; 20, cloudy, mild ; 
21, 22, 23, clear, mild ; 24, heavy and light rain; 25, 26, 97 
It will thus be seen that “ fitfui 
March.” has been true to its character. 
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